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Honey Equipment Ready! 
USE 
LOTZ SECTIONS 
Made from Select Basswood 
grown in the Heart of the 
Basswood Country 
By 
The Originator of the 
Oval V-Groove 
with Fuzzfree Dovetails 
Accurate Dimensions 
Smooth Bright Clear Color 


Write for our 1957 Pricelist 
AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Manufacturers & Retailers 


of 
Bee Supplies 
Boyd. . . . Wisconsin 
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Beekeeper. 
Telephone: 


Hartford 5-5546 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG 


Wiliams Bros. Mfg. Co. 


5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66, ORE. 
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For the very finest 
Thin Super 
and 
Medium Brood Comb Foundation 
made of 
Pure Beeswax 


contact 


The Schmidt Apiaries 
Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 


P.S. From Dec. Ist to Mar. 15th we 
render your cappings, combs, and 
refuse. 
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ee 
GOLD RUSH BUCKET 


Filled with Miller’s Creamy-Clover HONEY 


For those friends who ‘“‘have everything!’’ 
Smart, reusable Philippine Mahogany bucket 
with brass trim holds 12 oz. of Miller’s 
Creamy-Clover Honey...a delicious, drip- 
less honey spread! Made from pure, white 
clover honey, gathered by Miller’s famous 
‘traveling bees’’ you read about in Reader’s 
Digest! A honey of a gift.. .new, different, 
inexpensive! Shipped prepaid anywhere in 
U.S.A., tax incl., $2.00. Send check or m.o. 
(no C.0.D.) to: 


MILLER’S HONEY COMPANY 
Dept. “GB” Colton. California 
The Money of Honeys since 1894 
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The Plastic Chunk Honey 
Container of the Right Size 


¢ © Yes, here is the ideal container 
for chunk honey. It measures inside 
444” x 44%” and is a full 1%” deep. 
The top snaps on snugly and you then 
have a smart, attractive package that 
will appeal. The buyer can see the 
product and that is important. Another 
point is that the container can be used 
as a refrigerator box or sandwich box 
when the honey is gone. This container 
can sell honey! 

Write: 


Norco Plastic, Inc. 
3888 N. Fratney St. 
Milwaukee 12, Wisc. 

















A 
COMPLETE SERVICE 
for 


New York State 
and Eastern Beekeepers 


from 
M. R. CARY CORPORATION 


(Formerly A. 1. Root Co., of Syracuse ) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


* Root QUALITY Bee Supplies 
to help you get more honey 

* A complete line of Glass and 
Tin Containers 

* A ready market for your Hon- 
ey and Beeswax at top prices 

* Rendering service for your old 
combs and cappings 

A postal card request will bring you Root's 

complete catalog and our container price list. 

Orders shipped promptly. Reasonable prices 

Send sample of honey, advising how much 


you have. Shipping tags for honey, wax, 
combs and cappings sent on request 


M. R. CARY CORPORATION 


219 Washington Square 
at 1612 N. Salina Street 
Syracuse 8, New York 
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Chrysler’s Electric Welded | ) 
All-Steel Queen Excluder | NOTICE | 
; | 
The only 
worthwhile GENTRY’S FEED & 
| Queen SEED STORE 
—— 316 Holland St., | 
on the market a 
6 ceaies cain Shelbyville, Tennessee 
@ Allows maximum bee pussage ° ° ° 
@ Better ventilation is our new distributor of 
e e c . . 
e ie unl "tie teeoe pw ROOT Quality Bee Supplies 
@ No sharp edges to injure bees f 
@ So durably made that it is permanent- or the Tennessee area. 
ly queen excluding and will last a life Gentry’s have a complete 
time 
We manufacture a full line of Bee S i i 
plies. Order Rams our dention ~ tae line and will be pleased to 
from our tor nadian-made ds | 
a: Peli No Peng “Send i ant adie | serve you. 
list. Always in the market for beeswax. | 
Cash or trade | 
W. A. Chrysler & Son | THE A. |. ROOT CO. 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada | Medina, Ohio 
a 7 | ! 
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All Grades, Send Samples 
H ©) N E § Ww A N T E D Advise Quantity and Price 


“Everything for the Beekeeper” 
HONEY SALES COMPANY 2817 No. 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 
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For 
Rest 
Goods in MICHIGAN 
It’s 
Prairie View Honey Co. 
2 Blocks from the Expressway 


Now Open to All Points 
North and West 


“Everything for 
the Beekeeper” 
and plenty of FREE parking 
for CASH-and-CARRY 
CUSTOMERS 
HONEY and BEESWAX 
bought or traded 
for supplies 
Mail Orders Handled Promptly 


PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO. 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 














SIOUX HONEY 
ASSOCIATION 
For 
QUALITY 
MERCHANDISE 
PROMPT 
SERVICE 


LOW PRICES 
On 


WOODEN GOODS 
FOUNDATION 
SUPPLIES 
DRUGS 





Sioux Honey Asso. 


Sioux City, lowa 


Rogers, Texas Waycross, Ga. Lima, Ohio 
Tacoma, Wash. Anaheim, California 





























The Push-Button Bee Smoker 





(R) Stewart Taylor, 


A PUFF’S ENOUGH — FOR BUSY BEEKEEPERS! 
Taylots acrogtine. 


Join the swarms of happy users — 
thousands of them who save precious 
time and money with their HIVE- 
BOMBS. No heat: No sparks: No 
fire hazard — not from HIVE- 
BOMBS. You get fingertip conven- 
ience when you hold a HIVE-BOMB; 
no fussing with fuel or matches. And 
a HIVE-BOMB’S life is amazingly 
long — the perfect standby tool. 


$1.29 plus freight at your dealers. 


Camargo, Illinois 
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ATTENTION 
Middlesex and Essex County Beekeep- 
ers come to Pollard Apiaries and Gar- 
dens for your every need in 

Root Quality Bee Supplies 
FRANK L. MORRILL 


165 Pollard St.. North Billerica. Mass. 
Tel: Montrose 3-8725 or 3-8883 





HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 





Be Sure to Write Us if You Have Ques- 
tions on Beekeeping that Bother You. 
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Mouthly HONEY Resort 





BRIEF GLANCE about the country 

shows that bees have wintered above 
average in most areas. Moisture con- 
ditions in most areas are up to normal 
or better except for the lower Plains 
states, parts of Florida, and us Texans. 
Some wonderful rains have fallen 
throughout most of Texas, but while it 
still isn’t enough to end the effects of 
a seven-year drought it certainly has 
lifted the spirits and the hopes of all 
beekeepers down here. For a change, 
Texas beekeepers can at least talk about 
a coming honey crop. 

Eastern honey stocks are nearly ex- 
hausted while in the West occasional 
good-sized blocks of honey are reported. 
This is especially true in California and 
Montana. Prices are generally well 
maintained except for some low offers 
in the far west. Gleanings’ Washington 
State reporters say that price cutting 
deals have been withdrawn by major 
packers as of the middle of March. 
The original price cuts to wholesalers 
were not reflected in consumer prices. 
The market in the northwest is now re- 
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WALTER BARTH, Field Editor 





ported to be getting strong again. 

Package bee shippers and queen 
breeders are getting more orders this 
season in comparison with the last few 
years. Bad weather is hindering some 
so that orders may be slow in getting 
filled. 

The Corn Belt is one area where 
more moisture is needed. Temperatures 
have been above normal there so that 
colonies have had frequent opportuni- 
ties for a flight. Here, too, bees are 
wintering well but they are light and 
considerable feeding will be necessary. 
Practically all of the honey is out of 
the hands of the producers. This is a 
good sign for this region has been pro- 
ducing the bulk of our honey for many 
years. 

Reports from the Midwest indicate 
that bees are wintering well where they 
had sufficient honey in the fall. Mois- 
ture conditions are better than in the 
past two or three years. 

Some attention will be paid to Cali- 
fornia and Florida this month since 
these states will be first on the market 
with 1957 honey. Northern California 
had good rains after a dry period. It 
rained or was very cold and overcast 
for much of the almond bloom. This 
held bees back and may have hindered 


pollination of these trees. Rain also 
came to Florida after months of 
drought. 


The rain arrived just as citrus was in 
bloom. As a result, bees have had only 
one or two days of good weather in the 
last two weeks, and all indications are 
that the Florida orange crop will be 
light this year. 

In the northeastern states bees are 
building up rapidly. Recent snows 
have helped moisture conditions. Honey 
plants look promising. In some areas 
early pollen sources have started to 
yield. There is little honey left in this 
area and as a result what honey is avail- 
able comes from sources out of this 
area. 
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BEES INSURE BETTER INCOME 
When you produce COMB HONEY in SECTIONS. : 


The most profitable way for beekeepers. 
Write for our free catalog and be convinced. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. COMPANY 


MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 
Wholesale _ Retail 


Pa —_— 
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H. H. JEPSON CO. — 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products : 
for 50 years. : 


Boston Stock — Root Prices 


» OOOORRGHRGCEOGRCERSGRReReeeeeeeeneeceeneeenees COCCGAOOREGRGCORGRRGRRREReREeReReeeeeeeeEAy 
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F. W. JONES ou 


& SON, LTD. ‘a 
Bedford, Que., Canada 























Manufacturers and Exporters Ri 
of Bee Supplies na 
Buyers of Crude Wax ca 
Catalog B.K. on request. ca 
U.S. Orders shipped A. 
from Vermont a 
gay ceramic Honey Bee K. P. BENSON 
..with its plump little tummy packed full Manufacturers 
of Miller’s fancy clover honey, gathered by P 
the famous “traveling bees’’ you read Comb 
about in Reader’s Digest! Gold and black ° 
bee, 6” long, with wrought iron legs. Foundation ( 
Honey, itself, in cellophane bag so server Wired and Plain S 
is reusable. A conversation piece on any , 
table! Gift-boxed. Shipped prepaid any- Bil'ings Bridge, RR 1 
where in U.S.A., tax incl., only $3.00. Send e 
check or money order (no C.0.D. please) to: Ottawa, Ontario, Canada — 
. . 6 
MILLER’S HONEY COMPANY | Price List on Request oa 
Dept. « » Colton, California } 
on Dealers Wanted Po 
The Honey of Honeys since 1894 L = oy 
U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes... .. 
and grow bigger every year. = 
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WANTED: Honey and Beeswax 
Write for ‘ 
Free Catalog 





3 Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices ' 
: Prompt shipment from Stock Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation 


2 THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


il: Onsted, Michigan 
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Repair that broken top- 
bar with a McCaffree 


FRAMESAVER 


No nails. No screws. ® 


$8.00 per hundred. : — — 

: MASTER Electric Uncapping 
' $m See your dealer. Knife. The Choice of Uncap- 
. pers Everywhere. $14.25 
2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. 
Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured over ordi- 
nary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our 1956 
catalog for complete information. We are always in the market for beeswax, 
cash, trade, or to be worked into Bee Comb Foundation. 


A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 


"\| Steller's 


Frame Spacers 
The finest thing ever offered 
beekeepers. See your dealer, 
or write. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 














McCORD FRAME GRIP 








" “Originators of Frame-Grips” 
“The Australian Bee Journal” Send now to McCORD MFG. CO. 
Published by the Victorian Api- 5 oy et 2% Box 866, San Jose, Callt. 
arists’ Association at the beginning Positive rip DELUXE $2.75 
of each month age action of this | UTILITY 2.45 
Subscription 10/-per annum plus Ie ac an ae Pl 32 poste | 
a 2/6 postage to overseas countries. Adder By num ag c poms | 
Box 167, Rainbow, Also obtainable fom your leading 
i Bee Dealer. 
_ Victoria, Australia Don’t accept a substitute. 
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What Should You Read 
This Month? 


We Suggest 
“STARTING RIGHT 
WITH BEES” 


@ New 11th edition 
@ Only 95 cents postpaid 
e lips for beginners 


@ simple to read 


@ Well illustrated 





The beginner beekeeper is taken step by step through the act of buying his first 
colony, managing it through a honey flow, and finally harvesting the honey crop. 
Here are subjects covered in the new 11th edition of “Starting Right with Bees”. 


Who Can Keep Bees? Making Increase 

The Inhabitants of the Hive Robbing 

Inside the Hive Wintering 

Additional Equipment The Food Chamber 
Where to Locate an Apiary Producing Comb Honey 
Getting the Bees Producing Extracted and 
Examining and Handling Bees Chunk Honey 

Work with the Queen Honey as a Food 

Fall and Spring Management Bottling Honey 

Building up Colonies Marketing Honey 
Summer Management Diseases and Pests of Honeybees 


Order a copy of this new edition of “Starting Right with Bees” for only 95 cents 
postpaid from your nearby Root dealer, bookseller, or directly from The A. I. 
Root Company at Medina, Ohio; Council Bluffs, Iowa; or San Antonio, Texas. 
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Floral 
Nectaries | 


HARVEY B. LOVELL 


University of Louisville, Ky.’ 





NE OF THE most interesting phe- 

nomena in nature is the nectar-se- 
creting mechanism of flowers. Hun- 
dreds of flowers have special glands 
which produce a sugar solution that is 
collected by bees and made into honey. 
However, large numbers of flowers do 
not have nectaries. These include not 
only the inconspicuous wind-pollinated 
flowers, but also a group of bright- 
colored flowers with conspicuous mass- 
es of stamens known as “pollen flow- 
ers” to the ecologist. This second group 
is freely visited by bees for their pollen 
and are dependent upon insects for 
cross-pollination yet they have no 
nectaries. 

Nearly all the bright-colored flowers 
are pollinated by insects or birds, and 
have somewhere in the flowers a glan- 
dular structure, the nectary. Flowers 
with large nectaries attract more visi- 
tors and are more often pollinated. 
Flowers with small or inactive nectaries 
are less often pollinated and therefore 
set fewer seeds and leave fewer off- 
spring. In this way by natural selection 
insects gradually increase the size and 
activity of the uectaries from genera- 
tion to generation. Therefore, we may 
say that the presence of nectaries has 
been brought about through the agency 
of insect visits. If there were no insects 
nearly all flowers would be small, green, 
inconspicuous, wind-pollinated — and 
without nectaries. 

Nectaries may be conspicuous struc- 
tures as in buckwheat, where the eight 
nectaries are orange-colored and form 
a circle in the center of the flower. On 
the other hand, the nectar may be se- 
creted by cells in the wall of the ovary 
‘Contribution No. 3 (new series) of the Depart- 
ment of Biology of the University of Louisville. 
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Fig. 1. Blueberry. Top: Section of flower. 
Bottom: Nectar with corolla removed. 

















Fig. 2. Mountain Mint. Section of flower to show 
nectary. 


Fig. 3. (Right) Pussy Willow. Single staminate 
flower showing nectary. 


or on the inside of the corolla tube 
without any special nectary being de- 
veloped. 

Almost any part of the flower may 
be the site of a nectary. The receptacle 
in the blueberry, the base of the stamen 
in beard’s-tongue, the sepals in hearts- 
ease and buckwheat, the petals in col- 
umbine and honeysuckle, or a special 
growth on the pedicel as in the pussy 
willow. 

Special pouches or spurs have been 
developed to hold the nectar in many 
flowers. For example, in both the vio- 
let and nasturtium there are long spurs 
in which the nectar accumulates. In 
many of the honeysuckles there is a 
pouch in the lower side of the corolla. 
Long tubular corollas have been devel- 
oped in the vervain, or cup-shaped se- 
pals in the basswood. The nectaries, 
themselves, may be cup-shaped and 
hold their own nectar in snow-on-the- 
mountain or in poinsettia. 

The nectaries vary greatly in their 
accessiblity. Some may be exposed on 
the open flower where any insect can 
reach the nectar as in buckwheat and 
heartsease. The nectaries, on the other 
hand, may be deeply hidden at the bot- 
tom of a long tube or spur where only 
long-tongued insects can reach them. 
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As the honeybee has a moderately long 
tongue, she can reach the concealed 
nectar in many of these flowers, but she 
has great difficulty in the case of red 
clover and will usually not visit the 
flowers if more easily obtained nectar 
is available. 

Sometimes bumblebees or carpenter 
bees bite holes in the spurs or tubes of 
such flowers and “steal” the nectar 
without pollinating the flower. Honey- 
bees are quick to find these holes and 
start visiting the flowers too in this “get- 
rich-quick” way. Strangely honeybees 
themselves never seem able to bite the 
holes. 

Every beekeeper should know where 
the nectaries are located in the honey 
plants of his region. With a small hand 
lens he can examine the flowers to see 
if they are secreting nectar freely. As 
there are few drawings available in any 
book on honey plants, the author has 
made a series which illustrate some of 
the common ways in which nectar is 
secreted. 

Nectary on the receptacle. In the 
blueberry and huckleberry the nectar 
is secreted by a circular disk on the 
top of the receptacle surrounding the 
base of the style (Fig. 1). The ovary 1s 
buried in the receptacle and is not visi- 
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ble in this flower without dissecting it. 
A circle of five stamens surrounds this 
disk, each having two long tubes on 
the anthers with pores in their ends. A 
honeybee has to push her tongue be- 
tween the style and the anthers to reach 
the nectar and in so doing pushes on 
the anther and shakes the pollen from 
the pores onto her head and mouth 
parts. Blueberry honey is white or ex- 
tra light amber and has a delicious fla- 
vor reminiscent of fresh blueberries. 

Nectar at the base of the ovary. In 
the mountain mint (as in all mints I 
have studied) there is a large round 
nectary beneath the four-lobed ovary 
(Fig. 2.). The two-lipped flowers have 
a slender tube in which the nectar ac- 
cumulates. A bee lands on the lower 
lip and inserts her tongue into the tube 
and reaches the nectar easily. The four 
stamens which form a circle around 
the mouth of the flower rub pollen all 
over the insect as she probes deep in 
the floral tube. Mountain mint is a 
more important honey plant than gen- 
erally recognized because it blooms in 
the middle of the summer when bees 
are not very busy. The honey is de- 
scribed as light amber with a strong 
minty flavor and beekeepers often find 
their late summer honey flavored with 
mint from this source. 

Nectary on the sepals. Heartsease or 
smartweed (Polygonum) is a very sim- 
ple flower with a single superior ovary, 
five stamens and five pink or reddish 
sepals (Fig. 4.). Since there are no pet- 
als, the bright-colored sepals carry on 
the functions of both sepals and petals. 
On the base of each sepal there is a 
large orange mass, the nectary. The 
nectar is secreted onto the sepal where 
it can be obtained with ease by any 
insect. However, the five sepals over- 
lap slightly and form a chamber around 
the nectar. Heartsease is a_ prolific 
nectar-producer and tons of honey are 
stored from it each year. It comes up 
in cultivated fields in late summer and 
often completely covers the ground. 
Unfortunately, the light amber honey 
has a strong odor and flavor which is 
not very popular. Most of the honey 
is used for wintering for which it is 
excellent. 

Nectary on the stamem. In beard’s- 
tongue (Penstemon) we have a highly 
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Fig. 4. Heartsease. Upper: flower from top. 
Bottom: flower from side with two sepals removed. 


developed two-lipped flower which 
faces to the side (Fig. 5.). The petals 
are fused to form a long corolla-tube 
which is narrow at the base but flares 
sufficiently at the apex to allow a hon- 
eybee to creep half way in. There are 
four fertile stamens which curve up- 
ward and form a group under the up- 
per lip. The fifth stamen is sterile and 
develops a bearded brush which lies on 
the lower lip giving the flower its com- 
mon name. The two lower stamens 
have greatly enlarged yellow bases on 
their filaments which, acting as nec- 
taries, secrete a large drop of nectar 
on each side of the tube. To reach the 
nectar a honeybee lands on the lower 
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lip, creeps into the expanded part of 
the tube, rubbing her back against the 
cluster of anthers. She then thrusts her 
tongue first on one side of the narrow 
tube and then on the other to suck the 
two drops of nectar. Frequently bees 
turn upside down to collect the pollen 
from the anthers. Beard’s-tongue under 
the name of “wonder honey plant” is 
an important honey plant in Florida 
where the honey is described as white 
and of good quality. It is valuable in 
many other parts of the United States. 

Nectary on the pedicel. The willows 
have very simple flowers without either 
sepals or petals. The catkins are on all 
staminate (male) or all pistillate (fe- 
male) trees. A single staminate flower 
of the pussy willow with its bract is 
shown in Fig. 3. The flower consists 
of two stamens, a hairy bract, and a 
large nectary. Since the individual flow- 
ers are collected in cylindrical catkins, 
a bee has to insert her tongue between 
them to reach the nectar and so rubs 
against the stamens. The willow flow- 
ers have all the structural characteris- 
tics of wind-pollinated flowers, and 
appear to have changed to insect polli- 
nation in recent times. In the far north 
there are still wind-pollinated willows. 
Willows produce tons of honey in many 
parts of the South. In the northern 
states they are important build-up spe- 
cies blooming as soon as the bees can 
fly while snow and ice still cover much 
of the ground. 

Nectaries sometimes occur on parts 
of a plant far from the flowers. Such 
extra-floral nectaries are well developed 
on the leaf stalks (petioles) of partridge- 
pea (Cassia fasciculata). These “mis- 
placed” nectaries often produce consid- 
erable nectar which is exactly like the 
nectar produced in flowers. It has been 
suggested that plants tend to produce 
more sugar than they can use and there- 
fore get rid of the excess in this way. 
This tendency of a plant to secrete, or 
should we say excrete, surplus sugar 
explains very satisfactorily the appear- 
ance of the first floral nectaries, which 
happen to be located on or near some 
part of a flower. 

If we suppose that some insect while 
collecting the sweet fluid accidentally 
cross-pollinated the flowers, we have 
the first example of insect pollination 
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Fig. 5. Beard’s-tongue. Upper: whole flower. 
Lower: section of flower showing nectary. 


due to nectaries. It is probable that 
insects were already visiting flowers for 
pollen before this time but the appear- 
ance of nectar would be a great impetus 
to more insect visits by a greater va- 
riety of insects. 

As a result of the development of 
floral nectaries, man has had a ready 
source of natural sweet available since 
ancient times. The activity of these nec- 
taries makes beekeeping possible and 
ensures the continuation of a multimil- 
lion-dollar industry. 
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Fig. 1. Completed trailer becomes a bee-tight honey house. 


Trailer for Migratory Beekeeping 


One Way to Combine Pleasure and Profit 
by S. W. EDWARDS, Myersville, Md. 


BEE IN the Blue Ridge our family 
decided some time ago that migra- 
tory honey making might be profitable 
and a nice vacation. Besides, if we can 
live inexpensively near the bees, we can 
return for home duties and gardening 
from any part of Maryland in six or 
seven hours. 

A good, used house trailer would 
serve this purpose and can be refitted by 
us for extracting, settling tanks and fill- 
ing containers, we said. Our search for 
an aluminum trailer which would also 
travel to Florida and similar ventures 
on occasion, was long and futile as we 
were unable to pick up anything at a 
price which would justify making the 
needed changes. 


Suddenly We Decided to Make It. 


All of a sudden we decided to build 
it ourselves, as this family does its own 
building, and we had vacant one half 
of a cement block garage to use. Fig. 1 
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shows the finished project, substantial, 
comfortable and roadworthy. 

The trailer chassis is four inch heavy 
channel steel, with extra angle braces 
and special welding. The writer and 
his son did the entire construction job 
except for the welding. We used heavy 
gauge aluminum skin over masonite on 
2 x 2 Douglas fir framing, with rafters 
of 2 x 3 fir, and the walls, floor and 
ceiling are insulated with fiberglass and 
two-sided aluminum-coated paper. Win- 
dows, hitch, gas bottles, bathroom fix- 
tures, heating unit, sink, electric hot 
water heater, refrigerator (a combina- 
tion type for either electricity or ice) 
plus the many other standard items of 
construction and fitting came from a 
wholesale trailer supply house. The in- 
terior walls are all shiplap wood panel- 
ing and we cut our own logs, carried 
them around through the sawing, kiln 
drying, and planing-mill operations, and 
then brought the lumber home to make 
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Fig. 2. Floor plan for living and traveling. 
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the one-half-inch paneling in our own 
shop. We used black walnut, sassafras, 
golden willow, black cherry, and tulip- 
tree, the last three being good honey 
and pollen yielders. : 


From its parking place under the pear 
trees, we can quickly hitch it behind 
the tractor, pull it down to the honey 
house (see Gleanings, Dec. 1948, Vol. 
76, No. 12, p. 737), and load on extrac- 
tor, tanks, cans, extra supers, and other 
items for migratory work. We then can 
move out onto the highway and couple 
on to either our truck or sedan. 

Since this project may be of interest 
to beekeepers who as migrators would 
like to live near their bees, or in the 
general area near them, far removed 
from the home yards, some few details 
on the construction of this trailer for 
this work may be in order. 

Differs from Ordinary House Traiier 

The chief differences between our 
trailer for use in this State and the 
standard vehicle are: 1. We used extra 
steel in the front part of the chassis to 
carry extra weight of honey when ex- 
tracting and settling. 2. A 30-inch front 
door. 3. Furniture in living room is 
readily removable. 4. A heavier f!oor 
was laid for bolting down the extractor. 

As a house trailer for vacaticning, 
the section marked B in Fig. 2 shows 
how the living room looks, but when 
the work begins, this room becomes a 
bee tight honey house (see Fig. 3), with 
hot and cold water available, a four- 
burner gas range, if needed, an easily 
cleaned ti'e floor and a ventilating fan. 
It should be said here that Maryland 
mountain honey is heavy, rich, slow- 
flowing, thick-bodied stuff; it only runs 
well on hot days, never uphill. Thus, 
four standard trailer jacks take the load 
off tires and are used to level the trail- 
er on the site. p 

Quite obviously one end of an 8 x 24 
house trailer is limited space for a large 
operation but a lot of vacation living 
can be nicely done in it and a lot of 
honey can be handled. When work is 
underway, living quarters are pretty 
crowded, and others might prefer a 30. 
40, or even a 50 foot coach. Special 
permits are required, however, to move 
long trailers across state lines. With 
this rig, much loaded super transpor- 
tation can be avoided one way, and with 
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frequent extractions, fewer supers are 
required. And of course the truck can 
keep the 60’s moving home. 


Source of Electricity Useful 


This kind of temporary honey-house- 
on-wheels has many advantages, too, 
for extracting on location. With elec- 
tricity available, electric knives are 
used, hot water is at the faucet, and 
power drive on extractor ready. With 
water and sewage connection all bath- 
room and sink fixtures are available, 
too, but without water or electricity you 
go to a spring, use old-style knives on 
gas range, use hand-power on extractor 
and you read at night by gasoline lan- 
tern. The heating unit by the door reg- 
ulates temperature if needed. 

Be it noted that we found no plans 
for building modern trailers, but we 
would be glad to tell any interested bee- 
keeper how we proceeded, too lengthy 
a recount for the present report. One 
must have the tools at hand for the cab- 
inet work, wiring, plumbing, and so on. 

Now after the earliest and best of our 
mountain flows are over here it is about 
125 miles or so down to the lima bean 
flows on the Eastern Shore. Thirty 
miles west of us begin the Allegheny 
Mountains, and on the foothills and 
slopes the basswood or linden yields its 
lovely nectar. Later one .can move 
about 100 miles west into our far west- 
ern counties and be in the heavy yield- 
ing buckwheat region which includes 
southern Pennsylvania. Thus beekeep- 
ing in the Free State, as practiced by 
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Fig. 3. Living room becomes a compact honey 
workshop. 


some, and envied by many, spreads it- 
self over the whole state. 

Far western Maryland is a land of 
wide rivers; swift, clean streams, high 
mountains, large forests and big lakes, 
a very wonderful place for vacations 
any time of the year. Other states have 
similar restful areas where honey is 
made. If you fit your house trailer for 
migratory work you can mix a little 
business with pleasure. 


THE MILLER FEEDER 


by M. H. STRICKER, Annandale, N. J. 


RECENT “It’s An Idea” published 

in Gleanings showed the Miller feed- 
er, a very simple mechanism that was 
widely used and publicized in the early 
20’s and excited much comment from 
the readers. So many of these readers 
have written me that I have tried here 
to explain the construction of this feed- 
er and its workings. 

It is built slightly more narrow and 
of less length than the standard 10- 
frame super so that it can be fitted into 
a super easily. It is usually about three 
and one half inches deep, although there 
are some deeper ones in operation in 
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this State. 

The feeder is made with two waxed 
compartments with a corridor in the 
center. This passageway admits bees 
directly from the cluster to the syrup. 
Bits of wood float in the mixture to 
keep drowning bees at a minimum. 

Many beekeepers prefer this type of 
feeder because it will accommodate 
from 12 to 20 bees, depending upon its 
depth. Several find it unnecessary to 
mix the sugar and water, just pour the 
sugar in each compartment and place 
some water on it, replacing either the 
sugar or water or both when necessary. 
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‘Multiplication by Division 





Dividing Strong Colonies 
Can Be Made Profitable 


cs practiced by C. M. ISAACSON 
. Thief River Falls, Minnesota 


wih GOOD COLONIES and the 
WF right conditions to work with, spring 
divisions can multiply both your colony 
count and the final crop. Quite a num- 
ber of commercial beekeepers practice 
killing off poorer colonies each fall and 
making up the loss by division the fol- 
lowing spring. Your stronger colonies 
may actually benefit by your taking 
away the brood and bees necessary for 
a split at the right time they will be 
more likely to reach the main flow at, 
instead of before, their peak of strength; 
and your troubles with swarming will 
be lessened very greatly. 

As has been so often said in the case 
of wintering, making a good division 
really begins the fall before. Only a 
sound colony in the spring can build up 
to profitable dividing strength; and that 
takes a fall-time unit with a really abun- 
dant supply of honey and pollen, togeth- 
er with a good cluster of bees and a 
vigorous queen. Your fall planning 
must also include saving enough extra 
honey and pollen in combs to furnish 
food for your “splits”. Eighteen or 20 
pounds of honey, together with several 
combs containing considerable pollen 
usually will be enough for each. Re- 
member that the population of a good 
division will consist in large measure of 
recently emerged bees, and consequently 
will not be able to supp'ement its stores 
much from the earlier minor flows. 
Don’t Divide Too Early 
or Too Late 

Don’t be in too much of a hurry to 
get your dividing under way, especially 
if you plan to leave the splits in the 
same yard as the parent colonies. You 
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want emerging bees and plemy of them 
—*“baby bees”, as they have been often 
catled. They will stay put in the new 
location, accept, and care for their 
queen better, keep their brood warm 
and fed, and generally produce a better 
colony for the honey flow. It is better 
to wait for this desired condition, even 
several weeks if necessary. 

When your better over-wintered col- 
onies have seven or eight frames of 
brood, and young bees are beginning to 
emerge rapidly, it is time to begin. The 
amount of brood necessary for each 
division will depend on several factors. 
If there are still seven or eight weeks 
before the main f!ow, two well filled 
combs of emerging brood with perhaps 
two pounds or so of young bees shaken 
in will do nicely. Later on, or with 
frames not so well filled, three or four 
will be better, with several pounds of 
bees. If more young bees can be taken, 
somewhat less brood may be used. 

At least two or three full combs of 
honey should be given to begin with, 
and several pollen combs to each split 
—with empty combs (preferably dark) 
to fill as needed. As to placement, I 
like honey on the sides, then empty dark 
combs, pol!en combs, and the brood in 
the center although I think this is large- 
ly personal preference. If robbing is 
probable, the brood can be placed next 
to the entrance, with pollen and empty 
combs, and the frames of honey far- 
thest away. 

Introducing Queen 

Put your queen cage between two of 
the frames of brood, near the top where 
it will not be deserted if colder weather 
should come. Be sure to shove the end 
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of a match or similar object through 
the candy—you want the queen released 
before amy cells that may be started are 
well advanced. If 1 have ume, 1 like also 
to remove the attendant bees. Cover 
your hive, make sure that the entrance 
is reduced to a very small opening (2 
inch by 2 inch is good), and leave tor 
1U days or two weeks. All but a smattl 
minority should then have queens ac- 

Nice combs of brood for dividing. 

Be sure and snake in enouga 

young bees to cover them wei, 


or you may have some chilied 
and worthless brood. 








cepted and laying nicely, with their first 
brood at or nearing the sealing stage 
(1 have checked and found queens out 
and laying two days after the split was 

















“so made). ‘nose failing to accept a queen 
eo should be united with a queen-right 
~ colony. If one has a surplus ot equip- 
= ment, they can be left to raise their own 
jae queen and used for requeening purposes 
later. 
vit This is all the attention a division 
, needs except for a later inspection for 
| possible disease and for supplying an 
Cor additional frame or so of honey if need- 
of ed. This can be in about five or six 
Ba weeks, and an extra super (or hive 
wt body) can be added then also, for ad- 
ach ditional brood rearing room later. 
— They can then be left until shortly 
we before the main flow begins, when they 
- can be again inspected and supered for 
oo the expected crop—three or four supers 
ey at a time will do no harm, for these 
can splits will give a good account of them- 
| of 


wn You need combs of honey like 
en, this. Remember it takes much of 
a comb of honey to produce a 

comb of brood. 





, of 

ith, selves. They are beginning the flow on 
plit their final upsurge of build-up and will 
irk) “gather speed” as the flow goes on. 
= They will catch up with many overwin- 
ark tered colonies if the flow lasts a month 
| in or so, and will be in better shape for 
‘ge- wintering. 

; iS So assemble your equipment, get your 
ext queens and go to it. May your back 
pty ache from the stack of filled supers on 
far- every colony! 


A closer view showi h 

_ of queen cage can be ul ae 
en wise into the comb. Note how the 
a brood is in the emerging stage. 
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J. W. EDMUNDS® reports on 


Beekeeping in the 
Peace River Country 





T? MANY READERS of this journal, 
Peace River is an unheard-of town 
that might be anywhere on the Globe, 
to others (if they have looked in their 
encyclopedia) it is the longest tributary 
of the Mackenzie River in northern 
Canada which flows through rich ore 
deposits. To the people of Alberta, 
Canada, it is not only a town or a river, 
but a large area of rich farming coun- 
try 700 miles north of the American 
border. It takes in a farming area ap- 
proximately 100 miles square and is the 
most northerly, extensive farming area 
in North America. 

Visitors who venture this far north 
in the summer are amazed at the vege- 
tation, and it has to be explained to 
them the secret of the rich and rapid 
growth lies in the long hours of sun- 





J. W. Edmunds, Supervisor of Apicul- 
ture, Alberta Department of Agricul- 
ture, Edmonton, Alberta. 
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shine that prevail during the summer. 
Any plant can make tremendous growth 
in 15 hours of sunshine per day. It has 
been one of Canada’s most productive 
legume-seed areas. 

The soil type is for the most part, 
gray wooded, excellent for growing clo- 
vers. Though one of the best farming 
districts, farmers have learned it is not 
only desirable, but essential, to grow 
clover in rotation to break up the heavy 
clay and add nitrogen to the soil to get 
favorable grain crops. Needless to say, 
beekeepers soon appeared after the clo- 
ver. In this same district there was an 
estimated 6,000 colonies of honeybees 
in 1956 in an area not more than 12 
miles square. 

Honey crops have been good. 250- 
pound averages on commercial outfits 
are not uncommon, but drought, winter- 
killing of clovers, early and late frost 
take their toll so that the long term 
average is nearer 100 pounds per 
colony. 

I have seen many visiting beekeepers 
drooling over the hundreds of acres of 
clovers that are seen as one drives along 
the roads. Surely it looks like a bee- 
keepers’ paradise. 

Then why haven’t all the beekeepers 
flocked into this area? Unfortunately, 
clouds appear in every blue sky. The 
beekeeper who is going to be successful 
in the Peace River area has to have 
some of the pioneer spirit in him. | Win- 
ter temperatures go as low as 40° - 50 
below zero. Killing frosts occur late in 
August or early September and even the 
willows hesitate to bud before the mid- 
die of May. Roads are often nearly 
impassable. Most of the beekeepers 
miles are over dirt or gravel roads which 
become very slippery or sticky in rainy 
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spells. Suitable living accommodations 
are impossible to find due to the rapid 
growth of the country. Freight rates 
are high. Edmonton, the nearest city, is 
300 miles away. All these things thin 
out the stream of beekeepers going into 
the Peace River area. 


One of Raymond Wood's apiaries. 
The big fellow in the foreground 
is Raymond. The other man _ is 
Louis Regamey of Edmonton, also 
a commercial beekeeper and a 
constant threat for top honey 
awards at Dominion honey shows. 


Strange as it may seem, the Peace 
River country seems to cast a strange 
spell over its inhabitants, and once un- 
der it there is nowhere you would rather 
live despite the drawbacks. Robert Ser- 
vice adequately expressed it in his poem 

“The Cremation of Sam McGee” 
“Now Sam McGee was from Tennessee 
Where the cotton bloom and blows. 
Why he left his home in the south to 

roam 
Round the pole, God only knows. 

He was always cold, but the land of 
gold 

Seemed to hold him like a spell 

Though he would often say in his home- 
ly way, 

He’d rather live in Hell.” 

The topography of the Peace River 
country varies from gently rolling to 
flat plain. It is most picturesque, per- 
haps more so because it is separated 
from the remainder of the province by 
a hundred miles of unproductive land. 
After driving for such a _ distance 
through muskeg and scrub spruce and 
poplar bush the rich farming land is a 
welcome sight. 

Practically all colonies of bees are 
killed in the fall and package bees 
brought in from California in April and 
early May. Willow and a profusion of 
dandelion give the packages the needed 
boost they require to build up rapidly. 
The profusion of dandelion bloom is 
difficult to imagine. I have seen hun- 
dreds of acres actually yellow with dan- 
delion. However, during the period of 
dandelion bloom the packages are just 
starting to build up and seldom gather 
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more than a super of dandelion honey. 
There is no bloom after this until the 
clovers bloom and the dandelion honey 
is usually used up by the time the clo- 
ver comes into bloom. The main honey 
flow starts at the end of June or first 
week of July and comes almost entirely 
from clover. 

During some years the flow contin- 
ues well into August, but honey-flow 
data indicates the main flow is over by 
early August. Usually by late August 
or the first of September killing frosts 
occur, and the beekeeper starts gassing 
his bees. 

The honey flow is so intense and lasts 
such a short time that it is difficult to 
extract full supers and return them to 
the hive which means it is necessary to 
have sufficient supers to hold the entire 
crop. With the long hours of sunshine 
daily flows of 15 to 20 pounds of hon- 
ey have been recorded. 

Many beekeepers who moved to this 
area learned by experience the sad les- 
son that beekeeping here is different 
from other parts of Canada and the 
United States, and before their enter- 
prise became a paying one they had to 
learn beekeeping all over again. 

The quality of honey is excellent and 
since almost the entire crop comes from 
clover the color varies from white to 
water white. 

Occasionally there comes to this 
country migrant beekeepers who oper- 
ate apiaries during the summer and 
look for more comfortable climates for 
the winter. They do not establish good 
living quarters or extracting plants, nor 
make any attempt to become part of 
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Aerial view of Peace River town. 
the community. Their welcome soon seldom go unpaid for their efforts. 
wears out. On the other hand, new- After numerous trips to the Peace 
comers who make themselves part of River country I always look forward 
the community and attempt to contrib- with anticipation to the next one despite 
ute to the development of the country the mud, cold weather, and isolation. 
A typical wheat field in the Peace River country. 
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Suecess with Bees 


by C. E. OLSEN, Appleton, Wisconsin 


HAVE a friend, a beekeeper who has 

approximately 300 colonies of bees. 
He winters them in an insulated build- 
ing, with very small losses. His hives 
are crowded with bees. And he usually 
has a good crop of honey and wax each 
year. 

He requeens every year, usually in 
August, thus assuring a large colony 
in each hive for wintering, and, of 
course, he makes sure that they have 
ample stores for wintering. 

He increases by dividing and setting 
a nucleus, containing combs of brood, 
on a new stand, then in about a week 
introduces a new, young queen. Before 
the queen is introduced, all queen cells 
are removed. 

I was with him one hot day in July 
of last year and helped remove 72 deep 
supers of honey from an outyard of 60 
colonies. The yard was alive with bees, 
and each of these piled up hives was 
boiling with them! Those are not empty 
supers set on those hives to make a 
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Such an apiary tells its own story of success. 


spectacular picture. They are supers 
ful lof bees and honey, and it doesn’t 
take much of a beekeeper to estimate 
the amount of honey those bees pro- 
duced. 

He did not tell me the secret of his 
success, as, like all beekeepers, he is 
quite modest. But associating with him, 
and watching him work has helped me 
discover that secret — meticulous care 
in every detail of beekeeping. He uses 
nine frames in each super, and they 
must be spaced exactly right. Every 
hive is checked periodically for disease, 
for queen cells, and for room. He is of 
German extraction, and has inherited 
one of the admirable characteristics of 
those people, German thoroughness. 
There is nothing slip-shod about this 
apiary. 

The honey house is immaculate. The 
uncapping table is located conveniently 
near to the stacked-up supers as well 
as the extractor, so that “7 little ef- 

(Continued on page 313 
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My Experience in 
Getting Queen Cells 


as told by HOWARD J. ROCK, Dale, Wisconsin 


HEN ONE CONSIDERS all the di- 

verse methods for getting queen cells 
it becomes very apparent that beekeep- 
ers confront this very nice operation in 
different environments, both physical 
and _ psychological. 

I should like to keep uppermost in 
mind the honey producer who desires 
only a modest production but at the 
same time the very highest quality 
queens, because after all, if the highest 
quality cannot be produced at home 
then by far the best thing to do is to 
buy them elsewhere. 

Like many another beginner I used 
to cut out swarm cells from the best 
colonies and use them for requeening 
where the queen was old, or for making 
increase or nuclei placed on their own 
bottom board, or over a double screen 
on an established colony. Even the 
rankest beginner appreciates the desir- 
ability of extra laying queens. 


Good Queens from Swarm Cells 


I am well aware that many excellent 
beekeepers will disparage this method 
to get queens but after seeing one of 
the most financially successful honey 
producers in this country operate this 
method on a large scale I am much in 
favor of it under special circumstances. 
If the stock is good and the apiary has 
been neglected because of time factors, 
bad roads, etc., what is more natural 
than for the best hives to “plug up” and 
prepare to swarm. I can say most as- 
suredly that better queen cells cannot 
be had and if handled properly will 
result in healthy, long-lived queens. 

As the beginner acquires more skill 
and knowledge such things as “too little 
and too late” comb space for brood 
and honey becomes a thing of the past. 
In my own case, that is when I became 
interested in rearing queens as the 
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queen masters did it, like Jay Smith, 
Mel Pritchard, and McConnell. 

Quite naturally I shied away from 
the grafting method mainly because 
every book I read on the subject gave 
me the impression that it was most dif- 
ficult. 

As everything I ever read by Dr. 
C. C. Miller was true and reliable I be- 
gan with his method for getting queen 
cells. 

In this method one gives a white vir- 
gin comb or strips of foundation to the 
brood nest containing the best regarded 
queen. When the eggs begin to hatch, 
part of the new comb is cut away leav- 
ing hatched larvae along the border, 
thus facilitating cell building. Then this 
comb is given to a strong queenless 
colony, that is, a big colony from which 
the queen and unsealed larvae are re- 
moved. It is not imperative to take 
away the unsealed larvae but one will 
get more and perhaps better cells this 
way. I always had better results if the 
oldest larvae on this comb weren’t older 
than 24 hours, 12 hours being better 
still. 

As time went on I found that both 
the breeder queen colony as well as the 
queenless colony must be well fed if 
there was no honey flow. This is uni- 
versally true for all bees used in cell 
building regardless of method. Here in 
Wisconsin I used to get my best cells 
in early June during early white clover 
and raspberry flow, before June 22nd. 
One such prepared comb would yield 
15 to 30 cells, the Carniolan and Cy- 
prian bees giving the greatest number. 
I removed the cells on the 11th day 
late in the afternoon so that the nuclei, 
freshly made up, could become organ- 
ized over night, this minimizing robbing 
by the large colonies during sporadic 
honey flows. 
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I believe that I had grafting needles 
for two years before I attempted to use 
the standard Doolittle method which 
requires grafting larvae, swarm box 
with three and one-half pounds of 
young nurse bees and queen right fin- 
ishing colonies. I used boughten cell 
cups and they gave excellent results. 
From 50 grafted cells I obtained about 
35 accepted cells on my very first try. 

I didn’t have use for so many cells 
but the important thing was that I learn- 
ed that any normal, patient person can 
transfer larvae on the first attempt and 
have moderate to good acceptance. 
With a great deal of practice comes 
skill and speed as with any other chore 
that demands careful work with perish- 
able matter. 

When using swarm boxes I always 
had the best success with bees shaken 
from frames of the young, unsealed 
larvae, bees about 18 days old that had 
had their cleansing flight. 

While rearing queens in Georgia on 
a large scale I used a starter hive with 
an entrance, placed on the stand of the 
shaken colony, which in turn, is placed 
immediately behind the swarm box or 
starter for convenience. 

In this method conditions are better, 
as water carriers as well as nectar and 
pollen gatherers enter the starter hive 
resulting in higher morale, better pop- 
ulation distribution, and no suffocation 
of bees if the honey flow becomes in- 
tense. Swarm box bees full of fresh 
nectar can be burned black if confined 
during hot nights. 

At one time at home I had settled on 
getting the cells started and finished 
in a big colony with aueen and all un- 
sealed brood removed. This brought 
good cells and lots of lifting of supers. 
It was too laborious. 

After reading a very excellent article 
by McConnell of Illinois T began get- 
ting cells started and finished in the 
same queen-right colony. I used a 14- 
frame single-story brood nest divided 
into 10-frame and 4-frame compart- 
ments by means of a vertically placed 
zinc queen excluder. The four-frame 
compartment was queenless and con- 
tained a sealed frame of brood, the cell 
bar frame, another sealed brood and 
one comb of honey and pollen. The 
cover over the four-frame compartment 
was separated and included a feeder jar. 
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The 10-frame compartment was a 
regular 10-frame colony, the queen be- 
ing kept out of the supers overhead by 
another excluder. I always kept a 
young, vigorous queen here and she 
would have brood in nine frames, right 
up to the vertical queen excluder or 
partition, as it were. The better the 
queen the better the cells obtained from 
the queenless compartment. 

To insure success with this method 
I would give the cell cups to a strong 
colony, well fed, which would fashion 
them into naturally appearing embryo 
queen cups, the kind that occur natural- 
ly along the bottom bars. It is of car- 
dinal importance to have this kind of 
embryo cup, otherwise this method will 
fail. It takes the bees about two days 
to make the cells naturally appearing. 
I always use the top super of a large 
hive for this work. Some colonies do 
better work than others. 

These 14-frame colonies will start 
about 15 cells every fourth day and 
finish them. For the average honey 
producer this is a most convenient 
method. It is by far the best I have 
ever used and the text books are full of 
methods, all good, if followed carefully. 

As I began to produce queens in 
considerable numbers I gave more at- 
tention to breeder queen management. 
By keeping the queen laying in small 
combs, changed everyday, I could graft 
the biggest and healthiest larvae as I 
knew for a certainty their age. I found 
the optimal age to be from 12 to 18 
hours. Larvae grafted from regular 
combs are not so well supplied with 
food and I had indifferent luck with 
them. 

With a grafting tool of my own pref- 
erence I can lift up the larvae and their 
bed of milk also so that they do not 
suffer for a moment from inattention 
or lack of acceptance in the starter com- 
partment. I don’t remove the cells to 
the nuclei until the virgins are “crawl- 
ing” in the cells. As they are of uni- 
form age there are no “early birds” to 
raze the other cells. 

If there is no honey coming in I 
always feed the nuclei when putting in 
the ripe cells just ready to hatch. This 
is also very important. 

Any well informed beekeeper can do 
a good job raising queens for his own 
use if he has the time. 
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Beekeeping 


in 
MOnurana 


by WALTER G. SAGUNSKY, Commercial Beekeeper, and Senator for the State of Montana 


ONTANA IS the third largest state 
in the Union. The western half of 
the state is mountainous, while the east- 
ern half flattens out into rolling hills, 
plains, and some barren wasteland. 
The greater share of the western half 
is owned and controlled by the Federal 
Government in the form of National 
Forest land that is used primarily for 
grazing in the summer months. The 
northern and eastern portions of the 
state that can be cultivated are almost 
entirely planted in dryland wheat. A 
good share of the eastern portion is 
what might be termed “bad land” coun- 
try, although some cattle and sheep 
may be grazed there for short periods. 
We have a very limited number of 
honey plants. Practically all honey 
comes from alfalfa and sweet clover. 
Alsike produces a very small amount 
in some years, and there is a spring 
build-up on the dandelions, but the 
major flow is always from alfalfa and 
sweet clover. 
In the high country, in the mountain 
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valleys, only one crop of alfalfa is cut, 
but in country below about 4500 feet 
elevation some honey is taken from the 
second crop. Generally speaking though 
the major flow is from the first crop of 
alfalfa. If you miss this, you are lost. 
All beekeeping of any consequence 
takes place in the irrigated sections, and 
this means the narrow valleys adjoining 
the main streams of the state. Any at- 
tempt to raise honey away from these 
sections usually ends in failure. 
Practically all income for the bee- 
keeper must come from his honey crop. 
With the exception of a very small dis- 
trict that uses a limited number of bees 
for pollination in their cherry orchards, 
Montana does not have a program for 
pollination service. A very small amount 
of alfalfa seed is grown here and the 
beekeeper is usually glad to get what 
honey he can without any thought of 
charging for pollination service. In fact 
he will probably have to pay out a can 
or two of honey for rental privileges. 
For a period of years up to 1944 the 
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state enjoyed a rather wet cycle with 
sufficient amount of moisture to insure 
a good crop of sweet clover in the small 
waste corners adjoining the cultivated 
land, which gave the bees some pasture 
to work after the first crop of alfalfa 
was cut. 

Since that time a dry cycle has pre- 
vailed which seemed to promote the 
spread of the sweet clover weevil, and 
between these two about 90 per cent of 
this sweet clover has disappeared. 

During the period of wet years Mon- 
tana beekeepers enjoyed good crops of 
excellent honey production. This 
brought a migration of bees and bee- 
keepers into the state, to the extent that 
overcrowding took place in most of the 
better areas, and the production per 
colony fell off as much as 5O per cent. 

Between the overcrowding and the 
ensuing dry years beekeeping here 
reached its lowest ebb, and most of the 
outfits were up for sale, with no buyers 
in sight. 

The state association then asked the 
legislature for some relief, and a law 


was passed prohibiting the movement 
of bees into Montana without a permit, 
and a permit was granted only if the 
state inspector could find unoccupied 
territory which would not crowd an es- 
tablished beekeeper. 

This law a!so prohibits the old estab- 
lished beekeeper from moving around 
the state unless he, too, gets a permit, 
which will not be given if his movement 
tends to place more bees into an area 
than it will support over a period of 
years. 

This law has stabilized the industry, 
although in some areas they are still 
overcrowded because the men were all 
established before the law was in effect, 
and they, of course, had the right to 
stay. 

There is very little hobby beekeeping 
in the state. Most all honey producers 
operate on a larger scale, and make it 
a full-time job. The honey that we 
produce here is of the highest quality, 
and enjoys a very good reputation 
among the buyers and bottlers through- 
out the nation. 


Raising Your Own Queens 
by WALTER NAEGELE, Stillwater, Minnesota 


VERY BEEKEEPER has. to cut cor- 

ners and save time during the busy 
months of honey production. During 
this time queens are taxed to the limit 
for egg laying. Many fail to keep up 
with the demand of the colony and 
must be replaced or swarming results 
through supersedure. 

Buying new queens from queen 
breeders is one means, but delay from 
the time of ordering until received and 
added introduction period plus a few 
days for the queen to begin laying, add 
up to quite a loss in brood rearing in 
your colony. This raises a need for 
home-raised queens which can be intro- 
duced in short order by having a sup- 
ply of nucs in each out-yard. No better 
time can be found than during the main 
honey flow to raise your queens, as all 
building is intensified by the incoming 
nectar and the swarming season, which 
is at its height. 

Here is a method by which you can 
practice swarm control, super for the 
flow, and raise your own queens in one 
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operation. 

After your colonies have built up to 
two stories of brood and you are ready 
to super for the flow, pick out the col- 
onies which in your judgment would 
be the best to breed from. Mark these 
with a stone or brick on top. Smoke or 
place the queen into the lower hive 
body. Over this lower hive body add 
a queen excluder and two stories of 
drawn comb. Replace your top story 
of brood over the supers, and slap on 
the cover. 

On your next visit to the yard 12 
days later, you can pick out the best 
cells, which should be ready to hatch, 
in the upper story of brood and destroy 
the balance. If you do not have enough 
prepared nucs for what cells you saved, 
divide your top story of brood into 
nucs for a few more. 

The cells taken care of, add another 
hive body of combs for brood rearing 
below your excluder or remove the ex- 
cluder and allow the queen the run of 
the hive. 
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Bee Feeding 
Made Easy 


so says J. W. ADMIRE 
Council Grove, Kansas 


E SEE from time to time articles on 

all sorts of gadgets intended to make 
the bee work more profitable and sim- 
pler. For years I have been experiment- 
ing with different kinds of feeders to 
help out the colonies which for one 
reason or another have run out of 
stores. We do not always have full 
combs of honey to supply them. When 
packages come we need a fast and sim- 
ple way to supply the necessary feed to 
give them the start to build strong colo- 
nies by the time the main honey flow 
begins. 

I have tried all sorts of feeders but 
they all have some drawback. With en- 
trance feeders I find that the bees do 
not take the feed as well as I would 
like. I have found that sometimes they 
don’t find their way to the feed. I have 
wanted a feeder which is easy to oper- 
ate, when replenishing the feed there 
would be no disturbing the bees, and 
one that would keep the hive well closed 
while servicing it. 

I finally came up with one I think 
does the job to my complete satisfac- 
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tion. It is very reasonable to mate as 
the masonite base is the most cost. 
With it you can use either quart or five 
pound cans, with friction tops. I use 
both sizes. I punch about eight holes 
in the lid so several bees can take the 
syrup at the same time. The feed is 
right over the brood nest and the heat 
from within the hive helps to keep the 
syrup warm so they use it more readily. 

When it is necessary to give more 
feed, all you have to do is lift off the 
cover remove the empty can and set on 
a full one. If it is warm enough for 
the bees to be flying it is a good idea 
to have a small block about five inches 
square and when you lift off the empty 
can just lay the block over the hole to 
keep the bees from coming out. If you 
have the full can with you so it is not 
necessary to get it from your truck you 
just take off the empty and set the full 
one on. You can do this without a bee 
coming out. The good features about 
this feeder are, the small cost to make 
and the handy way to supply feed, put- 
ting it right over the brood nest. 
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The four pictures show how this feed- 
er is made and used. Picture No. | 
shows a one-story hive with lid, inner 
cover, a half-depth super, and the ma- 
sonite feeder cover. No. 2 shows the 
feeder cover in place right over the 
brood frames, and one five-pound pail 
and one quart can in place. No. 3 
shows the half-depth super in place 
around the feeder. No. 4 shows the 
inner cover in place. In this case it is 
necessary to invert the cover to give 
room for the five-pound pail. 

For the past several years we have 
been going south and bringing back 
bees to replace our winter loss and add 
a few to our outfit and for getting the 
bees in shape for the main honey flow. 
We always give some feed even if there 
are combs of honey to put in the hives. 
We find the bees are more active and 
the queen seems to get on the job ex- 
tending her brood nest quicker than if 
they were just using the honey from 
sealed combs. 

Some beekeepers use the regular inner cover 
when feeding syrup with a friction-top pail. The 
pail of syrup is inverted over the opening in the 
center of the inner cover and an empty super 
placed on the inner cover, then the outer cover 
on top. Other beekeepers invert pails of syrup 
directly over the tops of frames in the brood 
chamber. When ‘he inner cover is used, the rim 
of the cover helps to prevent the syrup that may 
seep through the edge of the can from running 
on the ground. We have found that it is a good 
idea to leave a small opening ‘for the bees to 


come up and take any syrup that may leak out 
of the pail, onto the inner cover.—Ed. | 


Two-story Wintering 
without Packing 


by ANTONIO VALENTE, Newton, Mass. 


OR THE PAST few years I have been 

wintering my bees on two 10-frame 
brood supers without packing. I have 
narrowed the entrance on the bottom 
board, and drilled a one-quarter-inch 
hole on the top hive near the cover. In 
this way good ventilation was assured. 
No accumulation of moisture, and the 
bees have been able to take their cleans- 
ing flights more easily. The queen has 
the run of both supers, and it seems she 
starts to lay her eggs sooner than usual, 
insuring me of a good strong hive of 
young bees for the first honey flow. 

Towards the middle of April, I in- 
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Fig. 3. 





Fig. 4. 


spect my hives for queen cells, and it 
is at this time that I confine the queen 
and any brood frames with queen cells 
in the bottom hive, placing a queen 
excluder over it, and then adding extra 
supers as needed. 

In this way I find that swarms are 
practically eliminated, for if any young 
queens hatch out, they soon destroy the 
old queen, and fight amongst themselves 
until only the strongest survive. 


[We suggest a three-quarter-inch hole instead 
of a one-quarter-inch in the upper chamber, for 
upward ventilation and early spring cleansing 
flights.—Ed. ] 
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Spring 
Specials 


by MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 


Aurora, Nebraska 


Rhubarb bread in Honey 
Pudding. — Photo courtesy 
Kellogg Company. 


PPETITES LAGGING? Does the 

family pick at food? And you won- 
der what to plan next for the menu? 
Winter-weary appetites are most apt to 
be jaded ’round about now. One of the 
nicest pepper-uppers is a colorful spring 
salad — sure harbinger of spring-like 
days to come. When served at the Niel- 
sen home, the young fry cherrily ex- 
claim, “When Mom serves this, can 
spring be far behind!” Its tangy honey- 
way dressing perks up the appetite and 
its bright color contrasts furnish eye 
appeal. The dressing may be saved, 
sieved, or strained, and refrigerated for 
use again. To make it, combine: 1 cup 
vinegar, % cup honey, | teaspoon salt, 
and ¥@ teaspoon pepper. Bring to boil, 
skim, and chill. Pour over crisp cold 
vegetables. Suggestions: lettuce, broken 
in small pieces, thinly sliced radishes, 
onions, green tops, too, diced cucumber, 
green pepper bits and tomatoes, cut in 
small pieces. 

Tempting strawberries may be driz- 
zled with honey, slightly mashed and 
laced with honey sweetened whipped 
cream. Serve as is, or as a shortcake 
topping. 

And, until your own home grown 
variety pushes adventuresome spears to 
convenient lengths, splurge a bit and 
buy a little rhubarb to try this tooth- 
some appetite prodder. 

Rhubarb Bread ’n Honey Pudding 

Four cups diced fresh rhubarb, %4 
cup honey, % cup butter, 4 cup honey, 
Y2 teaspoon vanilla, 4% teaspoon nut- 
meg, 2 eggs, 1% cups %-inch toast 
cubes, and 2 cups corn flakes. 

Spread rhubarb evenly over bottom 
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ed 
of buttered 10 x 6-inch pan. Drizzle 
honey over rhubarb. Blend butter, hon- 
ey, vanilla, and nutmeg; add eggs and 
beat well. Stir in toast cubes and corn 
flakes. Spread over rhubarb. Bake in 
moderate oven, 350° F., about 1 hour, 
or until rhubarb is tender. Yield: 6 
servings. 

Honey Rhubarb Pie 

Three tablespoons flour, 74 cup hon- 
ey, 1 egg, 3 cups cut-up fresh rhubarb, 
pastry for double crust pie. 

Blend flour and honey. Add egg and 
beat well. Stir in rhubarb and arrange 
mixture in pastry-lined pie plate. Cover 
with slashed top crust or lattice strips, 
as desired, and flute edges. Bake at 
400° F. for about 40 minutes, or until 
browned. 

Deep Dish Honey 
Strawberry Rhubarb 

Two cups fresh strawberries, 2 cups 
cut-up fresh rhubarb, %4 cup honey, 2 
tablespoons tapioca, ’% teaspoon salt, 1 
tablespoon orange juice, 1 tablespoon 
butter, and pastry for one crust. 

Combine fruit, honey, tapioca, salt, 
and juice and turn mixture into an ob- 
long baking dish. Dot with butter. Roll 
pastry into a rectangle %-inch thick 
and about 1% inches larger than the 
dish. Arrange pastry lightly over fruits 
and trim edges, leaving 1% inch over- 
hanging. Moisten rim of dish, turn 
overhanging edge of pastry under and 
press it onto rim. Flute or crimp edge 
with tines of fork. Cut slits in pastry 
for steam to escape. Bake at 400° about 
45 minutes, or until browned. Serve 
with cheese or honey sweetened whip- 
ped cream. 
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Live and 
wh CGI vy Propolis Pete 


ELL, HERE it is May again, and 

the season should be on in full swing. 
It is silly to make predictions about 
bees, but from here it looks like it is 
going to be a good swarming year. 
Maybe that is not quite the word for 
it, because now-a-days we try to avoid 
swarming regardless of what they did 
in Granpa’s day. Maybe I should say 
a bad swarming year. 

My bees came through the winter 
with ample stores left over. Up to now 
| haven’t had to feed any, thanks to my 
new winter wrap. In previous years I 
fed any that I thought were doubtful, 
but this year I could look and see what 
they needed, and they didn't need any. 
While one or two colonies could use 
more bees in them, most are too popu- 
lous for now. Given good bee weather, 
they could get so strong that it will be 
a problem how to keep them home and 
working. : 

If you have spare equipment and 
want more bees, dividing the strongest 
colonies will help a lot to keep them 
from swarming. But if you haven’t got 
the spare equipment and don’t want to 
buy more, you have a problem on your 
hands. I generally reverse the two hive 
bodies as soon as the bees get the top 
body fi'led up, and, if the hive is very 
strong, give them a third body right 
away regardless of how early in the 
season. Depending upon conditions, I 
reverse them again in a couple of weeks 
and then put the honey supers on. That 
is about all the swarm control that I 
use, and generally it is effective. 

There are years when the bees don’t 
co-operate, and then I have my troubles. 
My hives are sitting right in with some 
very tall trees, and invariably a swarm 
wi'l cluster right smack up in the top 
of one of them. I have a couple of 16 
foot lengths of shingle lath with holes 
so that I can bolt them together and 
make a wobbly pole about 30 feet long. 
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This, with the length of my arms goes 
well over 35 feet. On the end of it I 
have an iron hook that I can use to 
joggle the branch that the bees are 
clustered on. When it falls off, the 
swarm hits the ground like a ripe water- 
melon, but the seeds that splatter 
around have a hot rear end on them. 
Frequently they will cluster again about 
half way up, and from then on I do 
what I can do. 

A couple of weeks ago while visiting 
a friend, he showed me a Root catalog 
from 1924. In it was an item, now dis- 
continued, a swarm catcher consisting 
of a rim with netting, on a long pole. 
On some of the wet and miserable days 
we had a while back, I made myself 
one of them. I cut the brush off half 
a dozen old brooms that were being 
saved in the attic for some obscure rea- 
son, and from an old wooden rake that 
needed dentistry. I had some old rain 
gutters, and cut them into ten-inch 
lengths. Then I rolled them, wired 
them and soldered the edges to make 
them into tubes the proper diameter for 
my broomsticks. Then I fastened one 
tube to an end of a broom handle. Now, 
if a swarm is within reasonable distance 
of the ground I can jog the swarm into 
the net, and, as I drop each piece of 
broom handle from it’s tube, lower the 
whole business to the ground, and catch 
my swarm. 

That is, the theory is that I will catch 
the swarm. Whenever I do something 
like this, it is always with my fingers 
crossed. It looks good when I make 
my “dry runs”, but I feel a little uneasy 
about the leverage of a_ five-pound 
swarm at the end of a 20-foot jointed 
pole. We will see what we will see 
when the time comes to make use of it. 
I will give the bees a permit to swarm 
just once to try it out. From then on, 
Il! consider it unethical for them to 
make a monkey out of me. 
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Giant Toad Eats Bees 


IANT TOADS introduced to Queens- 

land, Australia, several years to com- 
bat canefield pests are eating thousands 
of bees in lower North Coast apiaries. 

A Yandina apiarist, Mr. E. Low, said 
the toads, measuring up to six inches 
across the back, hopped up to the lower 
set hives, knocked the wooden sides 
with their legs and then used their long 
tongues to snap up the bees. 

Mr. Low said that toads captured 
after a night raid had been found to 
contain as many as 250 bees each. The 
toads had become a “real headache in 
the coastal honey country”. 

Some beekeepers have placed their 
hives on stilts and others have enclosed 
them with wire netting to keep the bee- 
stealing toads away. 

Australcsian Beekeeper, Feb. 1957. 


Honey is Fuel for Bee Flight 
BEE USES up the equivalent of her 
own body weight in honey during 
a flight of six and one-half hours. 
Therefore, 200,000 bees consume ap- 
proximately two kg. of honey on a good 
flying day just for fuel. If the nectar 
source is eight kilometers away from 
the hive, the bee will consume as much 
as she gathers. 
Leipziger Bienenzeitung, Oct. 1956 


Distance Reports in the 
Lanquage of Bees 
ROM EXPERIMENTS in the moun- 
tains it was learned that bees judge 
the distance to the nectar source ex- 
clusively by the time or the energy 
needed to return to the hive. 
Z. f. vergl. Physiol. 1952, 383. 
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Five Essentials to 
Good Beekeeping 


FTER 58 YEARS of beekeeping Mr. 

J. Lambert of Devon, England, sums 
up the five essentials to good beekeep- 
ing as follows: A good house, home, 
or (call it what you will), to protect 
the bees from the elements, so con- 
structed as to allow the beekeeper ease 
of manipulation with all operations. 
(2) The maintenance of a good, well- 
stored pantry at all times (combs of 
food). (3) Room for the colony to breed 
and store as required. (4) Healthy bees. 
(5) Knowing what to do and when to 
do it (tricky part this). 
British Bee Journal, March 2, 1957. 


Use of Terramycin to Control 
European Foulbrood 


HE USE of Terramycin to fight 

European foulbrood has been success- 
ful. Terramycin has the advantage of 
being less poisonous, dissolves well in 
water and is dependable. Only o. 1 g. 
per colony has a remarkable effect. Rec- 
ommended is 1 g. terramycin per 5 liter 
sugar syrup. 
Schweizerische Bienenzeitung, 1952. 


Beeswax Scarce in Australia 


EESWAX MUST be in tight supply 

in Australia as indicated by the fol- 
lowing notice: 

“Orders for comb foundation, unless 
accompanied with the equivalent weight 
of beeswax, cannot be supplied in full, 
but will be supplied as full as possible 
denending on the amount of beeswax 
available for making up foundation.” 
The Australasian Beekeeper, Feb. 15, 1957 
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Finding Queen in Cross Colony 


Q. | have a colony of very vicious hybrids 
which | want to Italianize, but the difficulty is 
in finding the old queen. What would be the 
best procedure in such a case? 


A. By choosing a time to find the 
queen when the bees are working well 
on fruit bloom or other early flowers, 
these bees, even though they are cross 
at other times, may behave quite well. 
If you have difficulty even under such 
favorable conditions, the following 
method may be used: Place an upper 
story containing a few combs (prefer- 
ably dark brood combs) directly above 
the brood chamber without an exclud- 
er between. Smoke at the entrance and 
drum on the side of the hive until most 
of the bees have gone up into the up- 
per story. Now slip an excluder be- 
tween the two stories, then take off the 
cover and drive the bees downward. 
This is done by shaking the bees from 
the combs, shaking them into the upper 
story on the excluder, and by driving 
them with smoke. As the bees go 
down, the queen should be found on 
the excluder. This plan should not be 
used when bees are inclined to rob, 
since a colony treated in this way is so 
demoralized that it does not defend 
itself against robbing and might not be 
able to organize for defense until rob- 
bers have made a good start. 


How to Control Swarming 

Q. How can | control swarming in my apiaries? 

A. In producing extracted honey 
there are a number of methods of 
swarm control, one of which is the De- 
maree method. Taking some combs of 
brood out of the brood chamber, shak- 
ing the bees off into the brood chamber 
so that the queen may be left there, 
then putting the combs into a super 
above, does have a tendency to draw 
the bees out of the brood chamber into 
the supers above. As you know, con- 
gestion is the main cause of swarming. 
This manipulation tends to relieve con- 
gestion in the brood chamber. Putting 
on supers a little in advance of the time 
they are actually needed tends to con- 
trol swarming. Some beekeepers do not 
put on supers until the last minute, per- 
haps after swarm cells are started. Su- 
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Athed & Answered 





pers should be given reasonably early, 
before brood chambers become con- 
gested. 


Length of Honeybee’s Stinger 
Q. Can you give me authentic information on 
the exact length of a honeybee’s stinger? 


A. There is no very definite infor- 
mation on the length of a bee’s stinger. 
Dr. Enoch Zander on page 22 of the 
1951 edition of his book “Der Bau der 
Biene” says that the shaft of the sting 
is about 2% millimeters in length. This 
would be about .09 of an inch. On page 
30 of the 1927 edition of Langstroth’s, 
“The Hive and the Honeybee,” it is 
stated that the worker can drive its 
stinger 1% of an inch into a man’s hand. 
This is within eight per cent of the fig- 
ure from Zander given above. In the 
absence of more exact data on the 
length of the sting, we hope the above 
figures will be of some use to you.— 
W. J. Nolan, Beekeeping and Insect 
Pathology Section, Beltsville, Md. 


Proper Use of Insecticides 

Q. Is there any truth in the statement that bees 
con bring back nectar and deposit it in ‘he hive 
from blossoms sprayed with poison and not be 
poisoned themselves? | have been rerding mag 
azines recently saving that this is possible. 


A. It is quite possible for honeybees 
to gather nectar from flowers that have 
been sprayed with insecticides. Such 
insecticides such as Toxaphene are poi- 
sonous to the majority of insects but 
have little effect on honeybees. When 
this insecticide or other insecticides are 
applied at night, the fumigatine, killing 
effect is lost by morning. Only the 
contact poison remains and that, in the 
case of Toxaphene, is not sufficient to 
kill honeybees. So by the time late 
morning comes around and some of the 
Jegumes start secreting nectar, it is per- 
fectly possible for honeybees to collect 
this nectar and store it in the hive with- 
out any ill effects to the colony. This 
condition exists in upper New York 
State where large acreages of hird’s-foot 
trefoil are grown for seed. This legume, 
which secretes both nectar and pollen, 
is generally spreved with Toxaphene. 
Beekeepers in New York. as well as 
other areas, get some ood crops from 
this plant even though it is sprayed. 
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Soil Bank Program Should Benefit Beekeepers 


ten SOIL BANK began to be administered in 1956 for the purpose of reducing 
farm production and maintaining net farm income. It is an effort to reduce the 
flow of surplus commodities into government and non-government storage which 
storage costs close to $1,000,000.00 a day. 

As of March 15, 1957 over 20,000,000 acres in the United States were 
signed under Soil Bank Acreage Reserve. Farmers who placed some of their land 
in the longer term conservation reserve will have their farms improved by a larger 
cover of grasses and legumes, also trees. 

It seems obvious that beekeepers will also be benefited because a convider- 
able portion of the Soil Bank will consist of legumes and grasses which should 
increase and improve bee pasture. Furthermore, the Soil Bank Program will re- 
duce erosion and increase soil fertility which in turn should improve prospects for 
larger honey crops in the future. 


Handling Honey in Bulk Tanks 


T IS A LITTLE difficult at times to keep up with present day developments in 
various phases of our industry. Some ideas that were thought of a few years 
ago have now become a reality. 

For many years the 60-pound can, or in Canada, the 70-pound cylindrical 
steel drum, has been used for transporting honey from the extracting plant to the 
honey packing plant. At present, some commercial beekeepers in the West pump 
their honey from the extractor into a large tank on a truck, one similar to what is 
used in handling bulk milk. After the tank is full of honey, it is driven to the hon- 
ey packing plant and the honey is then pumped into storage tanks. 

We understand that the Superior Honey Company, South Gate, California, 
is now using this method. 

Any method of handling honey in quantity that reduces labor and facili- 
tates easier handling is worthy of consideration provided, of course, the cost of 
equipment is justified from the standpoint of results obtained. 


Importance of Keeping an Inventory 


OST COMMERCIAL beekeepers keep an inventory of hives of bees at out- 
apiaries, also supers and other equipment at the home plant. There may be 
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some beekeepers who do not. Having a definite record of bees and equipment 
would seem to be a “must”. 

Beekeepers who carry insurance on hives of bees in out-yards would find 
it an advantage to have a photograph of each yard. If some hives in an out-yard 
should be stolen, the owner of the apiary might experience some difficulty in prov- 
ing to the insurance adjuster that some of the hives were stolen unless he had a 
picture of the yard. 

In connection with inventorying hives of bees and beekeeping equipment, 
there is the matter of record keeping applied to the manipulation of colonies, also 
the cost of operating bees. 

Most commercial beekeepers have record keeping systems of their own. It 
would be an advantage to have a standard, simple, workable method or system that 
could be used by beekeepers over the country to determine net profit or loss at the 
end of each season. Such a record would come in handy in making out income tax 
returns. 


Resourcefulness of Honeybees 
UST RECENTLY we received from a beekeeper a newspaper clipping contain- 
ing an account of a large van loaded with sugar being upset on the side of the 
road with the sugar dumped in one large heap on the ground. 

It so happened that the accident occurred near a sizeable apiary. Apparent- 
ly, the bees were low on stores and in a short time the mound of sugar was cover- 
ed with bees. It is a well-known fact that bees cannot utilize dry sugar without 
getting some water to mix with the sugar to make it available as food. 

The bees solved this problem by finding a large watering trough nearby 
where they loaded themselves with water and deposited it on the dry sugar. The 
bees soon converted the surface of the sugar into a syrup which they carried back 
to their hives. 

The naturalist who watched the bees stated that within four hours the space 
where the sugar had been spilled was completely cleared. In the meantime some 
men appeared on the scene with the intention of salvaging some of the sugar. On 
seeing the mass of bees hard at work on the sugar, they kept their distance rather 
than take a chance on being stung. 

Had there been a good honey flow on at the time the load of sugar was 
upset, the bees would not have visited the wreck. It is possible that the bees may 
have been on the verge of starvation and that this sugar which became available 
saved their lives. 

At any rate, bees are resourceful, perhaps more so than some humans. 
Honeybees have lived on this planet many thousands of year — no one seems to 
know just how long and they have managed to survive through the ages. They 
have a well regulated society. 

We quote from our booklet “The City of the Bees’, “In the bee city there 
is NO mayor or city manager, no city council, no political boss, and while there is 
a queen, she does not direct its policies nor its destinies. The inmates of the city 
are all for one and one for all. There is perfect cooperation and unity of action. 
There are no jealousies nor strifes from pclitical preferment, no unions and no 
strikes. They cooperate and do not fight ‘.1:..ng themselves.” 


The Weather 


OST SECTIONS of the country have :eceived rains recently, although there 

appear to be a few areas still sufferiny ti: m a drouth. We are pleased to note 

that the great state of Texas, must of which sutfered such a severe drouth during 
the past few years, has had some much needed rains. 

Bees collected some pollen in this area on March 14. From April 5 to 15 
the weather was unseasonably cold. Brood rearing was retarded somewhat but 
strong colonies were not harmed. 

At present, prospects over most sections of the country look promising for 
a honey crop. We hope beekeepers may not be disappointed. 
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Beekeeping 


in 


Kashmir 


Reported by A. M. SHAH, Kothi Bagh, Kashmir, India 


ASHMIR (Switzerland of the East) 

is situated in the northwest of Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent touching borders 
of U.S.S.R., China, and Afganistan. It 
is a mountainous country covered by 
dense forests with fertility of land, 
abundance of water, and variety of 
natural products. The valley is above 
5,000 feet from the sea level. To quote 
Mr. Moore, a European, about this 
beautiful land “Welcome to the happy 
valley where the world comes to an end 
and paradise begins”. 

As Kashmir is famous for its bounti- 
ful natural sceneries and climate so are 
the Kashmir bees and honey famous 
for its best qualities. In the words of 
Dr. T. W. Millen, M.Sc., D.V.M., of 
U.S.A. who visited Kashmir in the year 
1944 “You (Kashmir) have the best 
bees and the best bee flora in this (Indo- 
Pakistan) sub-continent”, 








A. M. Shah, Apiculturist, Member of the Council 
of the All India Beekeepers’ Association. The 
black spot on the forehead is a bee. 
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Beekeeping in Kashmir exists from 
times immemorial. Kashmir bees are 
disease free, moderate in swarming im- 
pulse, resistant to severe cold (below 
zero), and laborious. Kashmir honey 
is also famous for its fine flavors, light- 
er colors, density, and medicinal values. 


We find many good old beekeepers 
who keep bees in the wall hives. They 
have a fair knowledge of the bees’cycle 
of the year. These wall hives are clay 
pots, raw or baked, just like log hives 
which are fixed in the walls of houses. 
Many commercial plotters also manu- 
facture these clay pots. 

Generally bees are found in every 
part of Kashmir. These are bigger in 
size of all the bees found in this sub- 
continent. The worker comb size is 
about 15% cells per three linear inches. 
Average production per wall hive varies 
from 30 to 60 pounds in the different 
localities. In many individual cases it 
exceeds 80 pounds. 

Keeping of bees in many parts of 
Kashmir is a regular trade. Many indi- 
vidual beekeepers have more than 30 
wall hives each. In early spring, bot- 
toms of these wall hives are cleaned 
where refuse, etc., accumulates and thus 
remains a source for breeding of wax 
moths. Swarming is checked to an ap- 
preciable extent by removing of queen 
cells and sometimes by destroying 
brood, though the latter method is not 
economical. I have seen many beekeep- 
ers of the old system catching swarms 
by holding queens with raw thread tied 
loosely just near the thorax. In late 
summer about threefourth combs of 
wall hives are cut which contain dark 
amber and poor flavored honey collect- 
ed during summer days. By doing this 
they mean to remove the poor grade 
honey and darker colored combs and 
thus compell bees to prepare fresh 
combs for obtaining honey of lighter 
color. 
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The main and the only crop collected 
in the old system is in the autumn. The 
source of nectar for this crop is Plec- 
tranthus bushes (local name Sula Kath), 
which are abundantly found on the 
slopes of hills throughout Kashmir. This 
gives honey of water white color and 
excellent flavor. Generally the autumn 
honey flow starts from the first of Au- 
gust. In favorable weather conditions, 
bees fill in the whole wall hive by mid- 
dle of September and accordingly their 
owners remove the back lid and give 
additional space by attaching one more 
clay pot or basket. By middle of Octo- 
ber most of the honey is capped and is 
accordingly taken away. Smoke is ap- 
plied and combs cut. Well trained 
hands avoid to a great extent killing of 
bees, mixing of brood and dead bees 
with honey. A few honey combs are 
left uncut in the wall hive to serve as 
stores for bees during winter. 

We have many old beekeepers of 
about 100 years of age. They have been 
acquainted with bees from childhood 
and they say that their parents too were 
keeping bees. Some of them have grand- 
sons now who look after the bees but 
they too still take interest in it and guide 
them. 

Modern methods of handling bees 
were unknown in this country up to 
1930. Most of the people still believe 
that it is a king bee which rules the 
colony. They also think that it is fortune 
that attracts swarms of bees to occupy 
their empty wall hives and they have 
similar beliefs when a colony absconds. 

Day by day information about the 
bees and the benefits of the modern 
beekeeping is prevailing. Many indi- 
viduals have now started keeping a cou- 
ple of bee colonies in modern bee hives 
and a few commercial apiaries also are 
found. Efforts are made by modern 
beekeepers to make beekeeping a com- 
mercial success as an independent com- 
mercial enterprise. Langstroth type of 
hives and Root pattern equipment is 
mostly used throughout the country. 
This suits best the local requirements. 
Many things have been achieved by 
modern beekeepers such as two crops 
against the usual one crop of autumn 
which failed during draught years, 
breeding of queens out of best lots, suc- 
cessful wintering, etc. Italian bees have 
also been imported direct from Italy 
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Mr. Lala Kumar, 97 years old, a veteran beekeep- 
er of the old system. 











Wall pot hive used in Kashmir. 


which are tried in different localities 
and cross breed is developed to suit the 
local conditions. 
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Experimental bee yard attached 
to the central apiary of Allied 
Brothers Apiarists, in Srinagar, 

Kashmir. 


The methods of manipulation in 
vogue in U.S.A. have and are being 
adopted as we have to a great extent 
many things of identical nature such 
as weather conditions and bees. The 
literature of the U.S.A. also best suits 
our requirements. Still the methods in 
use in Kashmir are more advanced than 
those in practice in other parts of Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent. Extracted hon- 
ey in commercial quantities is produced. 








In addition to honey and other bee sup- 
plies, requisition for supply of bees to 
other parts of India is increasing day 
by day. 

To meet the growing demand and 
tackle different problems arising in the 
field work particularly in running of 
commercial apiaries, an experimental 
center, a workshop and a queen-rearing 
yard have been started by Messrs. Al- 
lied Brothers, Apiarists. 


Introducing Queen to Hopelessly Queenless Laying Worker Colony 
as practiced by LOUIS C. NINEGAR, Kearney, Nebraska 


T IS POSSIBLE to introduce a laying 

queen to a queenless colony which 
has laying workers, if the results of my 
own limited experience can be relied 
upon. During the winter a very strong 
colony lost its queen, apparently at a 
time when they could not produce a 
queen cell. An early spring check show- 
ed no eggs, but a Jarge number of bees 
had been carried through the winter. 
At a later visit, perhaps three weeks 
later, the scattered drone brood and 
queenless condition of the colony was 
verified. It was some two weeks before 
a queen could te secured, and the in- 
troduction of the queen was done in 
the fol'!owing manner: 

Three frames were removed from one 
side of the brood nest and two frames 
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of bees, brood, and honey, taken from 
an adjacent strong colony, were placed 
to one side with the introducing cage 
between. A gap of one frame separated 
the two groups of bees. The queen was 
successfully released and the missing 
frame was replaced. At this point the 
bees began to clean out the drone brood. 


[During the spring when checking bees for the 
first time, | have occasionally found a colony 
which was hopelessly queenless. ! could tell by 
the roar they made. ave taken a queen in a 
coge and stood the cage on end on top of a 
frome. The bees from the colony would gather 
cround the cage and in a short time some of the 
bees would start to feed the queen through the 
meshes of the wire screen. When this occurred, 
| knew the colony would accept this queen, so | 
pried up one end of the screen on the cage and 
let the queen wolk out on top of the frames and 
down between the combs. If the bees tried to 
sting the queen through the wire screen, | knew 
she would not be accepted.—Ed.] 
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Directions for Two-Queen System 
of Management 


by G. F. TOWNSEND, Apicultural Department, Ontario Agricultural College 


| poems TWO-QUEEN system of colony 
management has very definite advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 

Advantages: 

1. Provides a very large working 
force of bees for the main honey flow. 

2. Provides an ideal method of in- 
creasing without materially reducing 
the honey crop. 

3. Requeening is systematically car- 
ried out. 

4. The huge colonies built up never 
seem to lose their strength, but carry 
it from year to year. This makes them 
always available for lesser honey flows, 
which are usually missed by weaker 
colonies. 

5. Wintering is always more econom- 
ical and satisfactory when clusters are 
larger in size. 

6. This large working force gathers 
surplus pollen, which is available for 
early brood rearing. 

Disadvantages: 

1. May not be adapted to some areas 
where the honey flow is short and ex- 
ceptionally early. 

2. More skill and management are 
required by the beekeeper. 

3. More supers per colony are neces- 
sary. 

4. Requires the purchase of a large 
number of queens early in the season. 

5. This system necessitates leaving 
more honey for feed the previous fall 
to carry the double colony until new 
nectar is available. 

PROCEDURE: 
First Trip 

Unpack and select only good colo- 
nies (two-story standard with plenty of 
stores if possible). 

Split stores and brood, leaving larger 
portion of brood in top box, and place 
queen in lower box. 

Place a queen excluder between the 
two brood chambers. 

Second Trip When new queens have 
been obtained. 

Lift top brood chamber off, using as 
little smoke as possible. Check bottom 
to see if old queen is laying there. If 
not, switch boxes. 
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Place a super on top of old queen, 
or a second brood chamber. Place 
screened board above this second brood 
chamber. Introduce new queen to 
queenless half of original brood nest on 
top of screen board, allowing an en- 
trance. 

Third Trip — one to two weeks later. 
Check new queen to see if laying. 
Check both halves for stores. 
Check periodically for stores and 

room. If lower queen requires a super, 

add it above a queen excluder. If the 
top queen becomes crowded, give her 
an extra brood chamber in which to lay. 

REUNITING: About 20th of June or a 

few days after honey flow starts. 

First Trip 
If no increase is desired, find and 

kill old bottom queen. If increase is 

desired, remove old queen and part of 
brood to new stand. 

Restack colony, substituting a double 
thickness of newspaper and a queen 
excluder for the division screen board, 
closing the top entrance. Do this pref- 
erably when the bees are flying freely. 
Second Trip — One week later. 

Take box of brood containing the 
young queen and place down between 
the two supers of brood of the old 
queen. Do not place her directly on the 
bottom board as the old field bees may 
not yet be introduced to her. 

Restack colony, placing the queen 
excluder above the boxes containing 
brood and the supers above the queen 
excluder. This causes the bees to store 
honey under the excluder and gradual- 
ly force the queen out of the brood 
chambers of hatching bees. 

Any extra supers are then added as 
required on top of the colony. 
—_—=— = = > 

OUR COVER PICTURE 


Dr. Otto Mackensen, apiculturist of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, transfers a swarm 
of bees to a hive prepared for them at the 
Bureau’s Bee Culture Station, Baton Rouge, 
La. The branch of the tree on which the bees 
had swarmed was cut and carried, with the 
bees clinging to it, to the empty hive. A 
vigorous shake of the branch will deposit 
the bees on the cloth in front of the hive, 
which they will enter readily and make their 

















new home there.—U.S.D.A. Photo by Forsythe. 
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HIS TALK is intended primarily for 

beginner beekeepers, although experi- 
enced or veteran beekeepers may get 
something out of it. 

Every beginner is anxious to make 
good in beckeeping and is asking; 
“What attention do bees need during 
May?” 

Beginners as well as veteran beekeep- 
ers may be divided into three classes: 
(1) Those who manipulate their colo- 
nies too often; (2) those who fail to ex- 
amine their bees often enough to know 
what is going on within the hive; and 
(3) those who have learned from read- 
ing, association with good beekeepers 
and experience, how and when to give 
their bees the proper attention. The 
third class of beekeepers is likely to 
attain success. 

Importance of Handling 
Bees Properly 

By rights, colonies should be exam- 
ined only during quite warm days when 
bees are flying freely, preferably dur- 
ing the honey flow. Bees are likely to 
resent being handled on cool cloudy 
days. Many beginners have small api- 
aries within the limits of towns and 
cities. It is extremely important that 
the owners of such apiaries know how 
and when to handle their bees and how 
to avoid being stung. 

Occasionally a beginner or even a 
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by M. J. Deyell 


more experienced beekeeper may at- 
tempt to handle bees when weather 
conditions are unfavorable, with the 
result that the bees may become some- 
what unruly and cause a disturbance 
in the neighborhood. Many successful 
suburban beekeepers who maintain 
moderate sized apiaries year after year 
have learned how and when to handle 
their bees and experience no such diffi- 
culties. It is an advantage to have a 
back-lot apiary surrounded by trees, 
buildings, or a high board fence, so that 
the bees may be compelled to fly up 
and over. 

The Beginner’s Objective — 

Surplus Honey 

One of the first things a beginner 
should learn, if possible, about his lo- 
cation is when to expect the honey flow 
or honey flows of the season. This in- 
formation can usually be obtained from 
some reliable experienced beekeeper in 
the locality. 

In some of the southern states the 
main honey flow occurs during April 
and May and it may come as early as 
March and April from orange blossoms 
in California and Florida, mesquite in 
Texas, or tupelo in Florida. 

In the middle latitudes the bulk of 
the honey may be gathered in June, 
while in the northern tier of states and 
southern Canada the major honey flow 
occurs during late June and July and in 
some places in the far north during 
August and early September. 

May finds beekeepers in different 
latitudes with their colonies in different 
stages of development. In regions where 
surplus honey is being stored this month 
it is necessary to provide ample storage 
space for incoming nectar. This means 
putting on supers. Many tons of honey 
are lost annually because beekeepers 
fail to provide supers in time. 


Colonies Develop Rapidly 
During May 

In some portions of the United States 
and Canada May is the most important 
month preparatory to the main honey 
flow. Normal colonies need ample 
stores and comb space for brood rear- 
ing. Any colony that has less than 10 
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This comb shows capped, also uncapped honey in upper corners, sealed worker brood below, also some 


drone brood above and at the ends. 


or 15 pounds of honey should be fed 
sugar syrup or given combs of honey. 
About one comb of honey is required 
for producing one comb of brood. Hon- 
ey disappears rapidly in brood cham- 
bers during this month, especially dur- 
ing cool rainy weather. 

Most beekeepers are using food 
chamber hives, which means wintering 
each colony in a two-story hive, the 
upper hive or super being filled with 
honey. With the single-story plan, feed- 
ing in the spring has to be resorted to 
frequently. 

Management During Fruit Bloom 

During the dandelion and fruit bloom 
honey flow, colonies build up rapidly. 
When weather conditions during fruit 
bloom are favorable for nectar secre- 
tion and bee flight, strong colonies may 
store from 20 to 40 pounds from fruit 
blossoms and dandelions. When a large 
supply of honey is stored from these 
early sources it is converted into young 
bees. This is quite necessary for build- 
ing up populous colonies ready for the 
main flow later on. 

The former editor of Gleanings, 
George S. Demuth, used to tell about 
a heavy dandelion and fruit bloom hon- 
ey flow that occurred in his locality 
where he kept bees in Indiana. He and 
a neighbor made plans to extract their 
honey at the close of the spring flow. 
They did not get at the extracting as 


they opened the hives to take off the 
surplus honey they found that the bees 
had used up most of it for brood rear- 
ing so they decided not to do any ex- 
tracting. 

Each strong colony during the spring 
honey flow may require a super in or- 
der to prevent swarming, also to supply 
comb space for brood rearing and in- 
coming nectar. Some beekeepers gauge 
their progress in beekeeping by the 
number of swarms they secure. As a 
matter of fact, swarming is undesirable 
and should be controlled if possible. 
When a colony swarms the working 
force is divided. It is preferable to keep 
the working force together, if possible. 
In order to control swarming, strong 
colonies should have ample comb space. 
Congestion in the brood chamber of 
the hive is one of the main causes of 
swarming. 

How to Detect Signs of Swarming 

When examining co!onies during May 
and especially during a good honey 
flow, the beginner may find queen cells. 
These are usually built along the lower 
edges of the combs. They are easily 
recognized because they are different 
from other cells in the hive. Instead 
of being horizontal as are worker cells 
and drone cells, they are in a vertical 
position with the opening at the lower 
end. When queen cells are first started 
they resemble shallow cups. The queen 


soon as they had planned and whendeposits an egg in each cup. When the 
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Daughter of George Astell, a beekeeper near 
Peterboro, Ontario, Canada. 


cells are completed they resemble a pea- 
nut shell. In three days the eggs hatch 
into larvae and in five more days the 
cells are built out and capped over. 
The swarm usually issues at the time 
the first cell is capped, that is, in eight 
or nine days from the time the egg is 
deposited in the cell. As a rule, when 
queen cells are found in the spring, 
swarming can be prevented by destroy- 
ing the cells and giving more comb 
space. 

What to Do If a Swarm Issues 

If a swarm should come out, the old 
or parent hive should be set on a new 
stand a few feet away, turning its en- 
trance away from its former position. 
Another hive containing either frames 
with full sheets of foundation or drawn 
combs should be placed on the old 
stand. Quite often a swarm will cluster 
on the limb of a small tree. 

The limb should be cut off and the 
swarm shaken at the front of the hive 
intended for the swarm. It is an ad- 
vantage to put a frame of brood in the 
hive, in order to attract the bees and 
to cause them to become established 
readily in their new home. 

After two days the old hive which 
was moved to the new location, should 
be given a turn to face the same direc- 
tion as the new hive containing the 
swarm. Then, after seven days, the old 
hive should be moved to another loca- 
tion at least 15 feet away. This moving 
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should be done ¢arefully in the middie 
of the day when a large percentage of 
the old bees are in the fields. These 
field bees, when they return, will easily 
find their way to the new hive contain- 
ing the swarm and thus the population 
of this hive will be increased. 

In a short time, the old hive which 
has been moved to a new location will 
have a young laying queen. When 
swarming occurs early in the season, 
the parent hive is likely to store some 
surplus honey. If, however, swarming 
occurs late in the season, no surplus 
may be expected from the parent hive. 


Two Bushel Baskets tor 
Hiving Swarms 

Years ago when 1 was in northern 
Michigan producing honey commercial- 
ly, an experienced beekeeper put me 
onto a novel method of hiving swarms, 
which has some merit. Have on hand 
a two-bushel basket with a piece of thin 
wire wound around one of the handles. 
If a swarm clusters on the lower branch 
of a tree, wind the end of the wire 
around the branch, close to where the 
swarm is hanging, then hold the basket 
under the swarm and give the branch a 
vigorous shake. The bees will drop into 
the basket and it is hoped that the queen 
will also. The basket is then left hang- 
ing by one handle and the bees will 
cluster under one side of the basket. 
The owner of the bees may then con- 
tinue with his work in the apiary until 
all of the bees in the air have clustered 
within the basket. He can then unwind 
the wire from around the branch and 
carry the swarm to the hive intended 
to receive it. When dumping the bees 
in front of the hive, it is well to turn 
the basket upside down directly over 
the hive entrance, then give the basket 
a vigorous jolt. Instead of removing the 
basket immediately, it should be left 
with the bottom up, over the entrance 
of the hive for a few minutes, until the 
bees begin to walk into the hive, then 
it can be removed. 
Those Who Begin with 
Package Bees 

As stated in the previous talk, it is 
quite necessary to feed package bees 
lavishly, until the main flow starts. In 
some areas, however, there may be a 
light honey flow up until the beginning 
of the major flow. However, in most 
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localities there is practically a dearth of 
nectar for about 10 days or two weeks, 
between the fruit bloom dandelion flow 
and the clover flow later on. It is dur- 
ing this time that colonies use an 
enormous amount of honey for brood 
rearing and are likely to starve unless 
well provided with honey. This starving 
may take place during a cool spell of 
weather when bees cannot get out to 
gather nectar. 

Beekeepers in the clover region of 
the North should always keep in mind 
that it is the bees reared during May 
that help to put up a crop of honey. 
They should remember also that it takes 
about five weeks from the time an egg 
is laid in the cell, until it develops into 
a worker bee old enough to go out after 
honey. It takes three weeks from the 
time an egg is laid until a young bee 
emerges from the cell, then an addition- 
al two weeks or more before that young 
bee becomes a fielder. 

After the bee hatches from the cell, 
it does various types of work, for ex- 


Supersedure queen cells enlarged 
two and one-half times. These 
are usually to be found on the 
edge and near the top of the 
comb.—Photo by T.H.G. Farnden. 


ample, feeding the young. larvae, clean- 
ing out cells for the queen to occupy 
in egg laying, taking nectar from the 
field bees and depositing it in the cells 
of the combs, wax building, and guard- 
ing the hive entrances. The young bee 
serves its apprenticeship in performing 
various types of work within the hive, 
then eventually graduates into the field- 
er class and goes out after the nectar 
and pollen. 

Worker bees live only about six or 
seven weeks during the height of the 
honey flow. This means that a queen 
is obliged to lay an enormous amount 
of eggs during a season, to keep up the 
population of the hive, so that the birth- 
rate may exceed the death-rate, at least 
during the height of the honey gather- 
ing season. 

Good, Prolific Queens Essential 

It is obvious that each colony should 
be headed by a queen of good quality, 
one reasonably young and vigorous. 
Occasionally, a queen that has begun 
to outlive her usefulness will be super- 
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seded during the spring months. When 
this occurs, such a colony does not 
build up to proper strength at the right 
time and consequently the maximum 
crop of honey is not stored. However, 
when a colony has a vigorous, young 
queen in the spring, an abundance of 
stores, ample comb space during the 
spring months, such a colony is likely 
to store the maximum crop of honey, 
provided, of course, that intelligent 
management is given during the time 
the surplus crop is being harvested. 

It is astonishing how many pounds 
of honey a very populous colony will 
store during a good season when weath- 
er conditions are right. 

And so, in order to secure the maxi- 
mum crop this season, be sure to have 
each colony headed by a good, prolific 
queen, make sure each colony has an 
abundance of stores up until the main 
flow starts, and supply ample comb 
space which means putting on supers 
a little in advance of the time they are 
actually needed. 
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Bees React to SOUND, 
and How! 


reported by ALFRED E. LEIGHTON, 
Consulting Food Chemist, Riverdale, N. Y. 


HAT BEES ARE sensitive to certain 

sound vibrations and react to them, 
has been known to beekeepers for ages. 
As a matter of fact, bees make certain 
sounds themselves when doing various 
things. What such sounds mean to the 
bees has never been elucidated. Sounds 
that are transmitted by air only are ap- 
parently without effect on the insects. 
It is only when sounds are conducted 
through the medium of something solid, 
with which the bees are in contact, do 
they receive vibrations—through their 
legs, and respond accordingly in recog- 
nizable ways. 

The subject is interesting enough to 
have received the attention of workers 
in the fields of natural science. The 
most recent study was reported by two 
workers: Hubert Frings and Franklin 
Little, of the Department of Zoology 
and Entomology of Pennsylvania State 
University. 

This is how the researchers approach- 
ed their investigation: They rigged up 
a suitable sound-creating device with 
certain controllable and variable char- 
acteristics. Studies of the behavior of 
bees during the application of the 
sounds were made through a glass-sided 
observation hive. Sometimes the device 
was in contact with the hive, and at 
others isolated from it—placed from 
one half to one yard away. Under the 
latter conditions, vibrations had to be 
transmitted through the air to reach the 
hive. 

The findings were as follows: With 
sounds of sufficient intensity and at 
frequencies of from 300 to 1000 cycles 
per second, continuously applied, the 
bees stopped moving almost entirely 
during the period that the sound was 
generated. So complete was the quiet- 
ness in the hive that it was possible to 
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service it, without smoke treatment, for 
periods of 20 minutes and longer. 

The most effective frequencies re- 
ported were between 500 and 800 cy- 
cles per second. Below, or above the 
limiting figures of 300 to 1000 cycles 
per second, the bees were either not 
affected, or the reaction was minimized, 
regardless of the loudness of the sounds. 
The latter was purposely increased 
above the intensities found effective in 
the frequency ranges of 500 to 800 cy- 
cles per second. When sound at the 
effective frequencies stopped, the mo- 
tionless bees resumed their normal ac- 
tivities immediately. 

Bees at the entrance of the hive, or 
those working in the field, did not re- 
ceive the vibrations, or react at all. The 
experiments indicate that the sound vi- 
brations must cause the hive to vibrate 
also, if the bees are to respond; their 
legs, in contact with the hive are the 
receivers. Immobility of the insects was 
the outcome, regardless of the method 
used in applying the waves. The re- 
sponse persisted and remained just 
about complete, throughout the whole 
period of sound application at the rec- 
ognized proper frequencies. 

Similar responses were obtained in 
standard hives under the same condi- 
tions. In one experiment, the covers 
and the supers of the hives were re- 
moved, and the frames taken out, while 
the sound was being applied. The bees 
on the frame did not move so long as 
the sound, at the effective frequency 
and intensity, continued. 

The complete study is interesting in 
so far as it shows that it is entirely feasi- 
ble to work in hives with free hands, 
using only sound as a protection—no 
smoke and no ventilation being neces- 
sary under the circumstances. This was, 
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in fact, done for two months with three 
hives at frequencies of 600 cycles per 
second at an intensity of about 120 
decibels. 


Bee response was always reliable and 
regular; there was not any evidence to 
indicate that the bees became accustom- 
ed to the sounds by failing to react. 


As adding to the beekeeper’s store 
of knowledge concerning bees and their 
reactions to environment, etc., the in- 


AUTOMATIC 





R. TRUMAN E. HIENTON, head 
of the Agricultural Engineering Re- 
search Branch, U.S.D.A., spoke at the 
Convention of the American Beekeep- 
ing Federation at Long Beach, Cali- 


fornia in January. Dr. Hienton’s di- 
vision has been doing some research to 
find methods of saving labor in the 
commercial production of honey. In 
1953 C. W. Owens, an agricultural en- 
gineer, working for the Division devel- 
oped a speed control unit for the radial 
extractor which consisted of a time 
clock and variable voltage control and 
thus was able automatically to change 
the speed of the extractor with the use 
of a universal motor. 

Later Mr. Owens was transferred to 
Tucson, Arizona, and has been working 
on automatic operation for reversible 
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vestigation is of more than passing in- 
terest. The equipment needed for using 
the technique as outlined, is not in com- 
mercial production. It would be more 
costly than the application of smoke. 
Furthermore, the high intensities of the 
sound necessary to produce effects, 
would necessitate the beekeeper’s use 
of ear stoppers for protection. Never- 
theless, under special circumstances, 
the technique can be useful in beekeep- 
ing. 


EXTRACTORS 


comb extractors. This automatic opera- 
tion is similar in design to that of the 
automatic washing machine. It allows 
the extractor to extract for a time one 
side of the comb, then reverses the 
comb and extracts the other side. Speed 
is increased as the weight of the combs 
decreases. 

Other work is carried on by Dr. 
Hienton’s division at Madison, Wisc., 
under engineer B. F. Detroy and in- 
cludes work on uncapping combs, hy- 
draulic lifting systems for handling su- 
pers and hives. The purpose of the re- 
search is an attempt to reduce the num- 
ber of man hours of labor per $100.00 
worth of production. See attached chart. 





MAN-HOURS OF LABOR 
Per $100 of Production, 1955 


TOBACCO - 
MILK COWS ---- 
COTTON -*:-- - 


POTATOES ---- 
CORN veee-e+e* 
BEEF CATTLE 


HOGS “ort 
BROILERS -*:- 


WHEAT 


PRELIMINARY DATA 
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Who's Who in APICULTURE 





To supply a handy reference of the names and addresses of state and provincial apiary inspectors, 
secretaries of beekeepers’ associations, extension workers in beekeeping, and other information often 
needed by our readers we have corrected our Who’s Who in Apiculture as of April 1, 1957. 























| [=] NET 
= WEIGHT 
= LAW 
as = (=) 
ov a wi INSPECTOR SECRETARY 
pat z< 7) STATE OR PROVINCE STATE ASSOCIATION 
<0 o2 = | 2 
a os = 
va a6 =< o 
awWU 
Ala. No Yes | Yes |C. A. North, Montgomery F. E. Guyton, Auburn 
Alba. Permit Yes | Yes |J. W. Edmunds, Edmonton Raymond Wood, Peace River 
Ariz. Cert. Yes | Yes |Niles D. Benson, Phoenix Clarence Benson, Phoenix 
Ark. Permit Yes | Yes |George W. Freeman, Little Rock Mrs. Rea Davis, Little Rock 
B. C. No Yes | Yes |John Corner, Vernon John Corner, Vernon 
Calif. Cert Yes | Yes |Albert R. Jaycox, Sacramento Frank A. Watts, Fullerton 
Colo. Yes | Yes |Homer Powers, Denver Jas. M. Smith, Las Animas 
Conn. Cert Yes | Yes |W. T. Brigham, New Haven Lois Baker, Brooklyn 
Del Yes | Yes H. E. Milliron, Newark 
Fla Permit Yes | Yes |H. S. Foster, Gainesville R. A. Robinson, Gainesville 
Ga Cert Yes | Yes |W. E. Blasingame, Atlanta Warren Wilbanks, Claxton 
Ida No Yes | No |Carl Feeler, Nampa Irving Robinson, Nampa 
Ils Permit Yes | Yes |Carl E. Killion, Paris Hoyt Taylor, Pleasant Plains 
Ind Permit Yes | Yes |Gilbert Perigo, Indianapolis Gilbert Perigo, Indianapolis 
lowa Cert Yes Yes |F. P. Paddock, Ames F. P. Paddock, Ames 
Kans. Cert Yes | Yes |R. L. Parker, Manhattan Mrs. M. C. Mitchell, Altoona 
Ky. Permit No | No |E. M. Miller, Frankfort Jas. R. Adams, Pleasure Ridge 
La. No Yes | Yes |E. A. Cancienne, Baton Rouge W. J. Bessonet, Donaldsonville 
Me Cert. Yes | Yes |Reginald R. Swan, Brewer C. A. Stanhope, Bradford 
Man Quart. Yes | Yes |D. R. Robertson, Winnipeg D. R. Robertson, Winnipeg 
Mass. Cert. Yes | Yes |Milo Bacon, Boston Wallace R. Parker, W. Boylston 
Mich. No Yes Yes |D. P. Barrett, Lansing Margaret Seidelman, lonia 
Minn. Cert Yes | Yes |C. D. Floyd, St. Paul Mrs. Frances Hofmann, Richville 
Miss. Permit No | No |Homer Tate, State College C. A. Wilson, State College 
°. None Yes | Yes |Julius R. Anderson, Jefferson City|Sterling Kyd, Columbia 
Mont. Permit Yes Yes | Lloyd N. Graham, Bozeman Mrs. O. R. Burdett, Laurel 
Nebr. Cert Yes | Yes |C. J. Walstrom, Lincoln Mrs. DeEtta Bellin, O'Neill 
Nev. No Yes Yes | Floyd Hilbig, Reno No association 
N. B. Cert. Yes | Yes |Adam J. Wilson, Fredericton Reade Ferris, Fredericton 
N. H. Cert. Yes | Yes |James C. Conklin, Durham Herman N. Sanders, Manc* ester 
N. J. Cert. Yes | Yes |J. C. Matthenius, Phillipsburg E. W. Sutvan, Laurel Springs 
N. M. Cert. Yes | Yes |J. R. Poe, State College Earl C. Edwards, Los Lunas 
N. Y. Cert. Yes | No |A. C. Gould, Alban Mary Cary Trippe, Syracuse 
“. ¢. Cert. Yes No |J. F. Greene, Raleig Mrs. A. L. Mclean, Raleigh 
N. D. Permit Yes | No |J. A. Callenbach, Fargo Association inactive 
N. S. No Yes | Yes |E. A. Karmo, Truro Philip Bishop, Sackville, N. B. 
Ohio Cert. Yes | Yes |S. E. Bailey, Columbus H. R. Swisher, Springfield 
Okla. Permit Yes | Yes | Clyde Bower, Oklahoma City Glenn Gibson, Minco 
Ont Permit Yes | Yes |P. W. Burke, Guelph G. F. Townsend, Guelph 
Oreg Cert. Yes | Yes |A. Burr Black, Salem Oliver W. Petty, Albany 
a. Cert. Yes | Yes |George B. Sleesman, Harrisburg A. R. Dean, Pittsburgh 
P.E.1 W. A. Burns, Charlottetown 
Que. Yes | Yes |Jules R. Methot, Quebec J. A. Prud’homme, Laprairie 
R. I. Cert. Yes | No |Howard A. Pike, Conimicut Mrs. May Murray, Warwick 
Sask. No Yes | No |D. M. McCutcheon, Regina D. Campbell, Tisdale 
i Cert. Yes | Yes |W. H. Purser, Clemson H. C. Floyd, Lancaster 
Ss. D. Cert. Yes | Yes |Clarence Beck, Sioux Falls Warren Miller, Pierre 
Tenn. Cert. Yes | Yes |L. H. Little, Nashville L. H. Little, Shelbyville 
Texas Cert. Yes | Yes |C. J. Burgin, College Station C. J. Burgin, College Station 
Utah Cert. Yes | Yes |Temporarily vacant Marshall D. Levin, Logan 
Vt. Cert. Yes | Yes |Robert M. Mead, White River Jct.|Clyde N. Wood, S. Woodstock 
Va. Cert. Yes | Yes |Henry W. Weatherford, Ver. Hill |Henry W. Weatherford, Ver. Hill 
Wash. Yes | Yes |Temporarily vacant Mrs. E. B. Purchase, Wapato 
W. Va.) Cert. Yes | Yes |None None 
Wisc. Permit Yes | Yes [John H. Long, Madison Allan R. Vosburg, Ft. Akinson 
Wyo. Cert. Yes | Yes 'C. A. Beavers, Powell Charles Miller, Riverton 








United States—Division of Bee Culture and Biological Control, James |. Hambleton in Charge. Beltsville, 
Md.; Section of Bee Culture Research, W. J. Nolan, Beltsville, Md.; Southern States Field Laboratory, W. J 
Whitcomb, Baton Rouge, La.; Inter- Mountain Laboratory, A. P. Sturtevant, Laramie, Wyo.; Bee Culture 
Field Station, C. L. Farrar, Madison, Wisc.; Beekeeping and Insect Pathology Lab., University of Arizona, 
Frank E. Todd, Tucson, Arizona; Research Centers: Logan, Utah, George E. Bohart; College Station, Texas, 
A. H. Alex. 

U. S$. Marketing Aid: Commodity Stabilization Service, Sugar Division, U. S. Dept of Agriculture—Harold 
J. Clay, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dominion of C da — Investigation and Demonstration of Bee Culture: Cecil A. Jamieson, Dominion 
Apiarist, Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada; Bee Breeding Station, Pelee Island, Ontario, Prof. G. 
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Apiary Inspectors of America — President, Prof. F. B. Paddock, Ames, lowa; Secretary, C. D. Floyd, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Regional Vice Presidents: Eastern, Philemon J. Hewitt, Jr., Litchfield, Conn.: Southern, Ho- 
oe Na State College, Miss.; Northern, Don Barrett, Lansing, Mich.; Western, Elbert Jaycox, Sacramento, 
Cali . 

American Beekeeping Federation — President, Joaquin Watkins, Fruita, Colo.; Vice President, Ray R. 
Reed, Los Angeles, Calif.; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert Banker, Cannon Falls, Minn. 

Ladies’ Auxiliary of American Beekeeping Federation — President, Mrs. Newman Lyle, Sheldon, lowa; 
Vice President, Mrs. Hood Littlefield, Pasadena, Calif.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Harold Partello, Boone, la. 

Bee Industries’ Association — President, Robert Dadant, Hamilton, IIl.; Secretary, Frank Swanson, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, lowa; Treasurer, Baxter Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Southern States Beekeepers’ Federation — President, W. A. Stephen, Raleigh, N. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Carl M. Teasley, Apison, Tenn. 

Eastern Apicultural Society — President, A. R. Dean, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Maxine 
Manchester, Middlebury, Vermont. 

American Bee Breeders’ Association — President, George L. Lott, Baton Rouge; Vice President, E. L. Gar- 
on, Donaldsonville, La.; Secretary, Garnett Puett, Jr., Hahira, Ga. 

American Honey Institute — Director, Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, Madison, Wis.; R. F. Remer, Sioux City, la. 
Chairman Board of Directors. 

National Honey Packers and Dealers’ Association — President, E. W. Burleson; Vice President, R. F. Re- 
mer; a seh Treasurer, Ken Bradshaw. Directors are: R. B. Willson, R. H. Kelty, Jourdain Demuth, and 
T. E. Burleson. 

Honey Industry Council of America — President, Roland Stone, Los Angeles, Calif.; Vice President, Mil- 
lard Coggshall, Minneola, Fla.; Secretary, L. H. Little, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
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Ala. Yes F. E. Guyton, Auburn No 
Alba No Yes J. W. Edmunds, Edmonton 
Ariz. Yes Frank E. Todd, Tucson No 
Ark No No 
B. C. Yes G. H. Harris, Vancouver Yes John Corner, Vernon 
Calif. Yes J. Eckert & H. Laidlow, Davis No 
Colo. Yes Joseph Moffett, Ft. Collins No 
Conn No No 
Del. No No 
Fla. Yes Milledge Murphy, Gainesville Yes John D. Haynie, Gainesville 
Ga. No Ltd. W. E. Neville, Athens 
Ida. No Ltd. Dr. Barr, Moscow 
IIIs. Yes Vv. G. Milum, Urbana No 
Ind. Yes B. E. Montgomery, Lafayette Ltd. 
lowa Yes F. Paddock & W. Rothenbuhler Yes F. B. Paddock & Rob. Moomaw 
Kans. Yes | Yes R. L. Parker, Manhattan Yes R. L. Parker, Manhattan 
Ky. Yes Lee Townsend, Lexington No 
La. Yes No 
Me. Yes Charles O. Dirks, Orono Yes Chas. O. Dirks, Orono 
Man. Yes D. R. Robertson, Winnipeg Yes D. R. Robertson, Winnipeg 
Md. Yes George J. Abrams, Calege Park | Yes Geo. J. Abrams, Col. Park 
Mass. Yes Frank R. Shaw, Amherst No 
Mich. Yes C. E. Martin, E. Lansing No 
Minn. Yes M. H. Haydak, St. Paul No 
Miss. Yes C. A. Wilson, State College Yes A. G. Bennett, State College 
Mo. Yes Leonard Haseman, Columbia No 
Mont. No No 
Nebr. Yes O. S. Bare, Lincoln No 
Nev No Some 
N. B Yes Adam J. Wilson, Fredericton Yes Adam J. Wilson, Fredericton 
N. H Yes J. E. Hepler, Durham Yes J. R. Hepler, Durham 
N. J Yes Robt. S. Filmer, New Brunswick Yes Robt. S. Filmer, New Brunswick 
N. M. No No 
N. Y. Yes E. J. Dyce, Ithaca Yes W. L. Coggshall, Ithaca 
N. C. Yes W. A. Stephen, Raleigh Yes W. A. Stephen, Raleigh 
N. D. Yes R. L. Post, Fargo No 
N. S. Yes E. A. Karmo, Truro Yes E. A. Karmo, Truro 
Ohio Yes W. E. Dunham, Columbus Yes Chas. A. Reese, Columbus 
Okla. Yes S. A. Bieberdorf, Stillwater Ltd. 
Ont. Yes G. F. Townsend, Guelph Yes G. F. Townsend, Guelph 
Oreg. Yes W. P. Stephens, Corvallis Yes W. P. Stephens, Corvallis 
Pa. Yes E. J. Anderson, University Park Yes W. W. Clarke, University Park 
Que. Yes H. J. Plourde, Levis No 
R. I. No No 
Sask. No | Yes C. F. Patterson, Saskatoon Yes D. M. McCutcheon, Regina 
a © Yes W. H. Purser, Clemson Yes L. M. Sparks, Clemson 
. B. Yes R. J. Walstrom, College Station No 
Tenn. No Yes Department of Agriculture 
Texas Yes V. A. Little, College Station Ltd. 
Utah Yes Marshall D. Levin, Logan No 
Vt. No Ltd. Geo. B. MacCullom, Burlington 
Va. Yes J. M. Grayson, Blacksburg Yes J. M. Amos, Blacksburg 
Wash. | No Ltd. Carl Johansen, Pullman 
W. Va.| No No 
Wisc. Yes C. L. Farrar, Madison No - 
Wyo. No Yes A. P. Sturtevant, Laramie 














Note: Where we did not hear from a state we repeated last year’s listing. 
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Early Lesson in Bee Culture 


by ALEX SMITH, Oakville, Washington 


Y FIRST PERSONAL contact with 

bee culture occurred early in the 
present century when I had just entered 
my “teens, and was so impressive I have 
remembered it vividly ever since. 

I was visiting a slightly younger play- 
mate who was called “Son” so univer- 
sally that his Christian name had been 
mostly forgotten. While I was there, a 
large swarm came out of one of his 
father’s hives and clustered on the trunk 
of an apple tree, above the crotch and 
about eight feet from the ground. The 
o'd gentleman was absent, attending his 
butcher shop in the village, so Son pro- 
posed we hive the bees. 

I disclaimed any knowledge of the 
process, but he knew; he had seen Paw 
do it lots of times. I consented to aid 
and abet him, so he left me with a 
branch and a pail to keep the bees 
sprinkled while he assembled the ma- 
terials. He spread down a bed sheet 
with a hive in the middle, and donned 
his brother’s gauntlet gloves and _ his 
mother’s veil, which he tied at the back 
of his neck. Then he climbed in the 
crotch and lay down on his stomach 
to reach the cluster, which surrounded 
the trunk. Then when all was prepared, 
he made a pass with both hands, sweep- 
ing downward and outward to dislodge 
the swarm so it would fall on the sheet 
in front of the hive. 

[he idea was well conceived, but the 
results did not follow expectations. De- 
spite the legend that swarming bees will 
not sting, a large number arose angrily 
and attacked. Son came down out of 
the crotch with spasmodic suddenness 
and took off through the orchard, yell- 
ing lustily. I stood looking after him 
until a bee stung my neck, then I re- 
membered something I had heard and 
plopped down in the tall grass where I 
escaped further notice. 

I could tell from Son’s cries that he 
was circling, and soon he came back to 
me, imploring me to “brush ’em off”. 
There were no bees, for he had outdis- 
tanced any possible pursuit, but the pain 
made him think they were still stinging 
him. The veil had left him vulnerable 


and they had gotten to the back of his 
neck. When his terror had subsided a 
bit, he said he had lost one of his broth- 
er’s gloves in the flight, and had bump- 
ed into two trees on account of his 
vision being impeded by the veil. 

I went home then, but when I met 
Son the next day, I learned there had 
been a sequel. While he was milking 
in the barnyard, his father came home 
and took up where we left off. Son 
said the old man suddenly appeared in 
the cow yard, traveling at high speed, 
and ran around the barn twice, so fast 
he whizzed on the corners. The cow 
was startled and upset the milk pail. 

This was the more remarkable be- 
cause the old gentleman was so afflict- 
ed with rheumatism that he ordinarily 
waiked with difficulty, but it vindicated 
the theory that bee stings are good for 
rheumatism—at least temporarily. How- 
ever, when I saw him next, he had suf- 
fered a relapse and seemed more lame 
than ever, but that might have been 
caused by the unaccustomed exercise. 
His eyes were swelled nearly shut, too. 

I never heard what finally became of 
the swarm. 








Don’t Unpack Bees Too Early 


HERE SEEMS to be a tendency with 

some beekeepers in the North to re- 
move winter packing or _ insulation 
around hives of bees as soon as the 
first early warm spell comes. This may 
be a mistake, because cold spells may 
occur during April and May. Snow 
storms are not uncommon — even in 
May. At that season populous colonies 
are likely to have a considerable amount 
of brood in all stages. Some insulation 
around hives — especially black build- 
ing paper— tends to absorb some of 
the sun’s rays and gives the bees some 
protection against the cold winds. It 
would appear that it is the “springing” 
of bees rather than the wintering that 
constitutes a problem in some sections 
of the North—Jack Deyell. 
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In What Form Should the Back-Lotter Produce His Honey? 


by LESLIE L. BURR, EI Centro, California 


A CENTURY AGO, prior to Lang- 
stroth’s invention of the movable 
frame, all bees in the United States 
were kept in box hives—just a box of 
a cubic foot or two, and with a cross 
bar in the center of the box to support 
the combs. The honey was obtained by 
sulphuring the bees (killing them with 
sulphur) and then cutting out from the 
hive, the winter stores. 

With the advent of the movable 
frame and practical knowledge of the 
habits of the bees and their natural his- 
tory, came in the production of comb 
honey in the one-pound sections and 
then the invention of the extractor and 
the system of uncapping the super 
combs and using them over and over 
again. 

Incidentally, while this has nothing 
to do with back-lot beekeeping, one 
year in Cuba I assisted in the produc- 
tion of ten carloads of extracted honey, 
and personally produced 20,000 finish- 
ed sections of honey. The comb honey 
went to New York City and the extract- 
ed honey to Germany. 


In my back-lot beekeeping experi- 
ence I have produced honey in one 
form only, that has been in shallow 
frames, and when marketed it has been 
in the form of cut comb honey. That 
is, the comb from the shallow frames 
is cut into pieces of about half a pound, 
and after being allowed to drain, is 
wrapped in waxed paper, tied with a 
cord and labeled with a typewritten slip 
of paper showing the name of the pro- 
ducer, the source of the honey, and 
the weight of the same. 

If the local store is handling the 
surplus honey, an attractive display may 
help its sale. Observatory hives with 
live bees are a lot of trouble and work. 
Perhaps just as attractive, from a sales 
standpoint, is a beautiful shallow frame 
of comb honey, placed in the observa- 
tory hive. This gives the interested pur- 
chaser an idea as to how the wrapped, 
cut-comb honey was produced. Inci- 
dentally, the beauty of such an exhibit 
is that the frame of honey needs no 
care and may remain on display for 
several weeks. 





TWO YOUNG BEEKEEPERS 


The two bearded gentlemen are 
the Walter Brothers, George on 
the left and Frank. They are 
commercial beekeepers who op- 
erate from the small town of 
Waterford, California. They grew 
beards in 1949 for a centenial 
celebration and have had them 
ever since. There is a wager be- 
tween them, that the other one 
will be first to shave off the 

whiskers. 
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George and Frank Walter 











The Japanese Honeybees 


by T. INOVE, Tokyo University, Forest Seto, Archi, Japan 


a 


Bees building comb 





A Japanese bee hive 





The queen on the comb 


| phe JAPANESE honeybees dwell in 
the Japanese mountains and hills, but 
they are now seldom found 

I think they were natives of Asia 
land, and were imported some 1600 
years ago via Korea (old, old Kudara). 

The Japanese honeybees are smaller 
than the European honeybees, and their 
cells are smaller. They build combs in 
empty, various shaped boxes. 

We can not use the European bees’ 
comb foundation. The queen of the 
Japanese honeybee is a shiny jet black 
with a luster and she is somewhat longer 
and slimmer than the American Italian 
queens. 

The workers are yellow or ashen with 
black bands and with fine white hairs 
at the 3rd, 4th, Sth, and 6th abdominal 
joints. 

They are exceedingly timid and make 
a noise of “shii, . . . shii, . .. shii.. .” 
But when they are attacked by other 
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The drone of the Japanese bee. 


enemies, they run away into the bee 
hives and do not fight as do the Euro- 
pean bees. 

The Japanese honeybee builds small- 
er cells than the European honeybee 
and they do not gather propolis. The 
Japanese bees’ comb is white with yel- 
low and is weak. The cell walls are 
very thin but the mid-rib is heavier 
than that made by the European bees 
so that a comb produces much more 
wax. However, this point can only be 
capitalized on by melting down the 
combs. 

The drones are jet black and the 
drone’s cell has a hole about the size 
of a pin left in the center of the capping. 


Drone cell cappings. 





Make It Easy for the Bee 


CUTTING down a honeybee’s flying 
time can boost cantaloupe yields, 
says Edgar A. Taylor, of the U.S.D.A. 

In a Salt River Valley, Arizona, com- 
parison of 37 commercial fields, honey- 
bees were active in all fields during 
blossomtime. However, in 17 fields 
that did not have these necessary little 
pollinators stationed nearby, the pro- 
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duction average of melons per acre was 
161 crates, or an average of 0.67 can- 
taloupe per plant; while in the 20 fields 
where hives were within a mile — in 
some cases bordering the fields — the 
production average per acre was 242 
crates with a plant average of 1.06 mel- 
ons per acre! — American Vegetable 
Grower, April 1957 issue. 
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Just Hewes 


The Westchester County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its last indoor 
meeting at the Odd Fellows’ Hall, 20 
Lockwood Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y., 
on Sunday, May 19, at 2:30 P.M. At 
this meeting there will be many “Bee 
Problems” to be discussed. There will 
be experts on hand to answer your 
questions. Refreshments will be served 
at the close of the meeting.—Mrs. AI- 
fred Roth, Pub. 


Middlesex County Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation (Mass.) will hold its first outdoor 
meeting on May 25th at the home and 
apiary of member Samuel Dickson on 
Old Ayer Road, in Groton. Members 
and friends present will be privileged 
to see 3000 apple trees in blossom and 
to inspect Mr. Dickson’s bee hives as 
well as the “New Club Hive” which 
was started at the April meeting when 
President Nuenzer placed a package of 
bees in the Club Hive with foundation 
only. This package was placed in the 
hive inside the Auditorium of the Mass- 
achusetts State Field Experimental Sta- 
tion in the presence of visitors and 
members without the loss of a bee. 
Many visitors and members are expect- 
ed at this meeting since many of the 
100,000 who visited the “Bee Display” 
at the Spring Flower Show of the Mass- 
achusetts Horticultural Society recently 
held in Boston, expressed their desire 
to learn more about bees.—Louise Proc- 
tor, Cor. Sec. 


The Eastern Missouri Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual Field Day 
at the Arboretum, Gray Summit, on 
May 19. G. H. Cale, Editor of Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, will be the out-of-state 
speaker. 


The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will meet at the Consumers Co-op 
Association Building, 3315 N. Oak 
Trafficway, Kansas City, Missouri, at 
2:00 P.M., Sunday, May 19th. A tour 
of the building will be made with an in- 
teresting program and lunch to follow. 
—J. F. Maher, Secretary. 
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The Norfolk County Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its next meeting at 
the Norfolk County Agricultural School, 
Walpole, Mass., on Friday the 26th of 
April at 8:00 P.M. Dr. Frank Shaw, 
Professor of Beekeeping at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts will be the speak- 
er. This promises to be an excellent 
meeting. Refreshments will be served 
at the close of the meeting.—Edith L. 
Colpitts, Cor. Sec. 


The Worcester County Beekeepers’ 
Association of Worcester, Mass., will 
meet at 1:30 P.M. on May 18, 1957 at 
the site of the Wendell Phillips Parker 
Nature Training School which is located 
on Route 31 midway between Holden 
and Paxton. Watch for Wendell Phillip 
Parker sign and turn north on cinder 
road to school site. Mr. Phillip Pike, 
President, will preside. All members 
are urged to bring a basket lunch. Cof- 
fee will be served. Our club hive will 
be on display.—Peter S. Stapor, Pub. 


The Oakland County Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its spring meeting at 
the home of secretary Henry Laeger, 
212 East Street, Holly, Michigan, 2:00 
P.M., May Sth. Roger Hoopengarner 
is Our guest speaker. Spring manage- 
ment will be discussed. On the agenda 
will be the installation of a package of 
bees. Bring your bee veils.—Al Bzenko, 
Pres. 


The Annual Short Course for Bee- 
keepers will be held by the Iowa State 
College at Ames, on May 10 and 11. 
The guest speaker for this program is 
Dr. Eva Crane, internationally known 
authority who is editor of the Bee World 
and director of the Bee Research Foun- 
dation in England. This offers an un- 
usual opportunity for beekeepers of 
Iowa. It is hoped that a large number 
will avail themselves of this privilege 
which is offered them. The detailed 
program will be available for distribu- 
tion on May 1.—F. B. Paddock, Exten- 
sion Apiarist. 


Plans for the Summer Meeting have 
already progressed well into the plan- 
ning stage. Mr. Henry Hansen of Da- 
kota City, will serve as host for the 
summer meeting to be held July 13 at 
his honey house in Dakota City. It will 
be recalled that the date of the summer 
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meeting was established many _ years 
ago to coincide with the birthday of 
our “Mister Beekeeper”, Frank C. Pel- 
lett, of Atlantic.—F,. B. Paddock, Ames, 
lowa. 


The Ohio State Beekeepers’ Short 
Course held in Columbus, March 21 
was one of the best in recent years— 
from the standpoint of interest and at- 
tendance. 

President Harry J. Vandenberg got 
the meeting off to a good start with ap- 
proximate remarks concerning activi- 
ties and worthy objectives of the asso- 
ciation. 

H. R. Swisher, the new Sec.-Treas., 
gave an interesting report on the recent 
Federation meeting in California which 
was well attended. 


Dr. W. E. Dunham in the course of 
his remarks on spring management said 
that 40 per cent of the bees in Ohio are 
owned by hobby or side-line beekeepers, 
also that Ohio has the highest number 
of colonies per square mile of any state 
in the Union. He also said that 24 per 
cent of the colonies are used for polli- 
nating farm crops. 

Dr. Harvey B. Lovell, University of 
Louisville, Ky., son of the late John H. 
Lovell, author of “Honey Plants of 
North America”, gave an extremely in- 
teresting illustrated talk on “Do You 
Know Your Honey Plants?” which 
made us realize that all beekeepers 
should become better acquainted with 
honey plants in their respective locali- 
ties and the time of year they bloom. 


USDA Wil! Net Issue Revised Comb 
Honey Standards: The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced today 
it will not revise U. S. Standards for 
Grades of Comb Honey as proposed in 
April 1956. Standards in effect since 
1933 will continue effective. 

The time for receiving comments on 
the proposed revision, set originally for 
December 31, 1956, was extended to 
February 28, 1957. 

A review of comments and views 
submitted indicates that it would not 
be desirable to issue the proposed re- 
vision at this time—U.S.D.A., Wash- 
ington, March 13, 1957, 
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Dr. Eva Crane, Director of Bee Re- 
search Association and Editor of Bee 
World, will talk at the 15th Annual Bee 
keepers’ Short Course given at the In- 
stitute of Agriculture, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul. Dr. Crane has 
been in close touch with those doing 
research work on bees and beekeeping 
all over the world. She is thus able to 
bring us first-hand information on the 
most recent research work on bees and 
the latest developments in beekeeping. 
Dr. Crane will talk on “The Life Story 
of the Bee”, “Some Recent Discoveries 
About the Bees” and “Beekeeping in 
Great Britain and Europe Today”. 

Besides Dr. Crane’s lectures, there 
will be talks on apiary management, 
food value of honey, value of bees to 
agriculture, bee diseases and laws, and 
also beekeeping movies and yard dem- 
onstrations of installing packages and 
other beekeeping practices. 

The course is given on May 8, 9, and 
10. 


1957 Price Support for Honey 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

as announced in the April Gleanings, 
will support the price of honey at a 
national average of 9.7 cents per pound 
which is 70 percent of the parity price 
adjusted to the 60-pound container 
level. 

Specific price supports by area were 
announced March 29th, and are as fol- 
lows. For all states east of Montana, 


Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico: 
per pound 


1. White and lighter table honey 10.8 
2. Extra light amber table honey 10.3 
3. Non-table and other tb. honey 8.8 

For states of Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and states west 


thereof: 
per pound 


1. White and lighter table honey 9.9 
2. Extra light amber table honey 9.4 
3. Non-table and other tb. honey 7.9 

Loans will be made at the above rate 
and honey delivered under the pur- 
chasing agreement will be purchased at 
these rates. 

All prices are unchanged from last 
year and only a few changes occur in 
the flora sources. 

Those interested in taking advantage 
of this help should contact their nearest 


Commodity Stabilization Service Office. 
(Continued on page 316) 
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Guy aud Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 
ences required from new advertisers not known to us. 
initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as “‘a 


Refer- 
Rate: 18c per counted word, each insertion. Each 
“‘a"’ and the ‘longest word possible 


for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one 
word. Copy should be in by the 10th of the month, preceding publication. 


HONEY FOR SALE - 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of heney. Any 
quantity. Write us for best prices obtainable. The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 


~ OWA honey, one can or truck loads. Russell 
D. Smalley, Beaver, lowa. ; Dees s 
CLOVER extracted honey in sixties. Abram Bru- 


baker, Rt. 2, Lancaster, Pa. ae ees 
~ ORANGE HONEY, also amber in new sixties. 
Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Florida. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED _ 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can not guaran- 
tee honey buyers’ financial responsibility, and ad- 
vise all beekeepers to sell for cash only or on 
C.O.D. terms except where the buyer has thorough- 
ly established his credit with the seller. 


WANTED—AIl grades of extracted honey. Send 
sample and price. Deer Creek Honey Farms, Lon- 
don, Ohio. ae one 

CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to quantity and 
we will quote price. Muench-Kreuzer Candle Co., 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y ee. 

WANTED—White extracted or comb honey. Send 
sample. Millersport Honey Co., Millersport, Ohio. 


BEST CASH DEAL for your honey (any grade) 
and beeswax. Alexander Company, 819 Reynolds 
Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED, all grades in 60’s. Mail sam- 
ples, advise quantity, best price. M. R. Cary Corp., 
219 Washington Square, Syracuse 8, New York. 


BEESWAX WANTED—Highest prices paid in cash 
or trade for bee supplies. The A. |. Root Company, 
Medina, Ohio; Council Bluffs, lowa; San Antonio, 
Texas. 


WRITE FOR Shipping tags and quotations on 
rendered beeswax. We buy from one pound up 
and if you have over 25 pounds let us work it 
into foundation for you at a 25 per cent saving. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Kentucky. 


HONEY WANTED — All grades and varieties. 
Highest cash prices paid. Mail samples. State 


quantity. HAMILTON & COMPANY, 2613 South 
Yates Ave., Los Angeles 22, California. 

WANTED: Light amber clover, fall flowers, 
buckwheat, and white clover. Send sample and 
lowest price. Cloverdale Honey Co., Fredonia, 
New York. 


WANTED—Honey in sixty-pound cans, also bees- 
wax, any quantity. L. E. Allen, Tipton, Mich. 


CASH for Amber and Buckwheat Honey. _ ‘Best 
cash price for wax. Hubbard, Onsted, Michigan. 


WANTED—Buckwheat and light | ‘amber honey. 
Eastern Food Products, 421 Bedford Ave., Brook- 
if 


lyn, 
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WAX WORKERS renders and buys beeswax, man- 
ufactures plain and WAVYWIRED foundation. Prices 
and shipping tags on request. WAX WORKERS, 








Ithaca, we 
WANTED, chunk comb and extracted honey. 
Mail sample and price. Stoller Honey Farms, Latty, 
hio. — 
FOR SALE 





WRITE FOR CATALOG—Quality Bee Supplies at 
factory prices. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Beekeepers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation. On- 
sted, Michigan. 


" THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY . Catalog published 
(64 pages) free for the asking. Listing many items 
not found in other catalogs. No agents—buy di- 
rect and save 20%. WALTER T. SKELLEY co., 
CLARKSON, KENTUCKY. 

FOR SALE—New heart cypress 10-frame bottom 
boards. KD, 10 or more, $1.00 each; 50 or more, 
90 cents each; 100 or more 85 cents each. One 
nailed up sample postpaid, $1.25. Fred l. Poole, 
Elizabethtown, Rt. 2, Box 67, No. Car. 


‘QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $150 postpaid. 
Southwick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 


" BEEKEEPERS—do your work the easy way. Save 
labor—increase profits by using Kruse Superlifter. 
Write for illustrated circular giving price. Kruse 
Superlifter, Pipestone, Minnesota— or—Luck, Wis. 


~ FOR SALE—New and used 10-frame “bodies, bot- 
toms and covers. 100 new bodies with frames of 
plain foundation. 100 pounds of Hubbard foun- 








dation, 69 pounds Root — VERY LOW 
PRICES. RAY WILCOX, ODESSA, N. 
EXTRACTOR—20- frame, good wt iioe” Pollen 


trap. Uncapping knife. 500 gallon tank. H. Mil- 
ford, 23839 Hunters Lane, Detroit 19, Michigan. 


~ Get our attractive price on good used cans; 
carlots ot less. First come, first served. R. W. 


Barnes & Son, Oakland, Nebr. 


‘Selling equipment for “400 ) colonies, all good 
sound ciean equipment, cheap. List of goods and 
price on request. Woodward Apiaries, Clarksville, 
N. Y. 


FOR SALE—4 plate nickel bronz cellulo filter, 
type No. 16B with stainless steel bump pump. 
200 gallon stainless steel mixing tank with 1 
H.P. motor and gear reduction box which gives 
17 R.P.M. on mixing paddles. Electro-Flo SA-100 
bottle filler, Schaffer labeller, size 7. Scientific 
Filter Co. Lidder, type WE SCA, with 55 MM and 
72 MM chucks. Two 200-gallon galvanized flat 
bottom bottling tanks. All of the above equip- 
ment purchased new 1954. Will sell singly at 60% 
of current catalog price, or will sell all in one 
lot at 40%. Cash F.O.B. Columbiaville. Six per 
cent contract purchase available to approved buy- 
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ers with 14 down. Also several hundred dollars 
worth of miscellaneous hook-up equipment for all 
of above; such as home-made copper flash heater, 
honey gates, 4-way valves, l-inch copper pipe, 
gate valves, elbows, fittings, etc., available same 
as above. JAY S. BLUE, 10337 WASHBURN RD., 
COLUMBIAVILLE, MICH. 

SUPERS, COVERS, BOTTOMS: Good grade wood. 
Supers, $1.00; covers and bottoms, (4 cleat), $ .75. 
Write for other information. Arthur Johanson, 
11360 Redwood Highway, Healdsburg, California. 








BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 








We use all possible care in accepting advertise- 
ments but we cannot be held responsible in case 
disease occurs among bees sold or if dissatisfac- 
tion occurs. We suggest that prospective buyers 
ask for a certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 

CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN Bees for 1957. 
Booking queens. Each, $1.00; 2-pound bees with 
queen, $4.00; 3-pound bees with queen, $5.00. 
Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Rt. 3, Box 251, Greenville, 
Alabama. 

CAUCASIANS—Very hardy, good working, gen- 
tle bees. ‘‘Hastings’’ breeder queens used. Young 
laying queens, $1.25 each, any number. Fred 
Brock, McDonald, Tenn. 

THE NORMA ROY APIARY—3 pounds bees, with 
queen, $3.75, 4 pounds, with queen, $4.50. Queen- 
less package, deduct 75 cents. Live delivery and 
health certificate. Norma E. Roy & Son, Hessmer, 
Louisiana. 

THREE-BAND ITALIANS and Carniolan bees and 
queens. 3-lb. with queen, $4.75, 5-lb., $6.75. 
Extra queens $1.20 per. Luther Pickett, Efland, 
North Carolina. 





Dark Italian Queens, 600-pound strain, bred for 
production, $1.00. With 2 pounds of bees, $3.20; 
with 3 pounds of bees, $4.00. Henry Loehr, Cald- 
well, Texas. 

SELL ALL OR PART, 550 colonies of bees with 
extracting supers. Locations available. BALD- 
RIDGE BROS., 196 Genesee Street, Geneva, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—20 colonies of bees and equipment 
for extracted honey. Robert C. Hart, 501 W. Arm- 
strong, Peoria, Ill. 

FOR SALE—300 hives bees with lots of extra 
equipment cheap for quick sale. Also real estate. 
Archie Kauffman, St. Johns, Mich. 


~ FOR SALE—400 ‘single-story 10-frame hives of 
bees, $7.50. O. K. Anderson and Sons, Coffee 
Springs, Ala. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. Selected honey-producing 
strain, carefully produced by 45-year experienced 
queen breeder. $1.00 each. Geo. H. Merrill, 302 
Beatrice, Greenville, S. C. 


SEEDS 
~ HONEY PLANTS—Ask for catalog. One packet 
seed each 6 unusual honey plants, $1.00; Pellett 


Clover root divisions, 25, $2.00, 100, $5.00; post- 
paid. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, lowa. 


HELP WANTED 

WANTED: Helper or experienced beeman for 
package and queen season. Give experience, age, 
size and wages expected in first letter. Howard 
Weaver, Navasota, Texas. 

WANTED—Apiary and packing plant help. Ex- 
perience desirable but not essential. Five-day work 
week. Write for details. Schultz Honey Farms, 
Ripon, Wisconsin. 








Experienced “beeman for permanent position. 
Migratory honey producer and pollination. Ref- 
erence required. John LaBoone, Castaic, Calif. 
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HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


CC. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 














QUALITY BRED 

ITALIAN QUEENS 
Breeders selected from our Michi- 
gan Apiaries for high production 
and hardiness. 

Queens ....... ...$1.00 each 
After May 20th ... .75 each 
All queens shipped Air Mail. No 

more packages this season. 


Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 
P.O. BOX 364 _—sFTT. PIERCE, FLA. 






































CAUCASIAN or ITALIAN 
Package Bees and Queens for 1957 


Gentle bees, less swarming, good produc- 
ers, health certificate and live arrival 
guaranteed are just a few things you get 
when your requirements are sent to me. 
No extra charges on orders booked in 
advance. 

1-25 25-50 50-100 
2-Ib. pkg. w/q $3.70 $3.45 $3.20 
3-Ib. pkg. w/q 4.60 4.30 = 4.00 
4-Ib. pkg. w/q 5.50 5.15 4.80 
5-lb. pkg. w/q 6.40 6.00 5.60 
Queens ...... 1.20 1.10 1.00 


FARRIS HOMAN 
SHANNON, MISS. 














iS tecetee 


BUILD your own FACTORY TYPE 
HIVES and SUPERS with SAMSON 
CORNER JOINTS. Only a bench saw 
and hand tools required. Our low 
cost Copyrighted BLUE PRINTS and 
INSTRUCTIONS cover everything and 
can save you many dollars. Write for 
information. 

EARL TAYLOR, MALCOM, IOWA 





“at 








HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 




















WHERE TO FROM HERE? 


With reduced rail schedules, limit- 
ed connections, and the threatened 
limitations on Mail Service, we 
have to plan all shipments to make 
connections for prompt delivery. 
This is only part of our service to 
you. 

Other problems are always pre- 
senting themselves. We always 
keep you and your orders in mind 
and do the best possible to serve 
you. 


May 20th Prices as follows: 
2-lb. w. Reg. qn. 3-lb. w. Reg. qn. 
1-24 $4.00 each $5.10 each 
25-99 ate” 4.85 ” 
100 up aa | 4.60 ” 
Is. Hybrid qns. 
1-24 $1.15 each $1.50 each 
25-99 noo CU” 1.40 ” 
100 up a 1.30 ” 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 
P.O. BOX 133. MOULTRIE, GA. 


Reg. queens 
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FRAMEWORK 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
1-9, $1.00 10-99, $0.95 100-up, $0.90 
May 20th to June Ist, $0.75 each 
After June Ist, ...... 0.65 each 
BOB GALE’S APIARIES 
BOX 472 Ph. 2567 BUNKIE, LA. 
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Italian Queens 
EUGENE WALKER 


Rt. 2, Box 207 
Live Oak, California 








CAUCASIAN QUEENS for JUNE 
Prices on request. 
Booked up on Package Orders. 
THANKS. 
HOWARD WEAVER 


Navasota, Texas 





' Seccecccceceee % 
Healthy Italian Bees & Queens 
Write for 1957 Prices 
Georgia Bee & Honey Apiaries 
P. O. Box 312 Hortense, Ga. = 
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WANTED 
WANTED—Bees to lease and buy. Middle At 
lantic States, Box 357 Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Royal Jelly and The Little Queen 
Royal Jelly Extractor. Royal Jelly Enterprises, 1017 
Los Carneros Avenue, Napa, California. 


FRESH ROYAL JELLY, $16.00 per ounce. Prices 
quoted to Doctors and Hospitals, on request. O. K 
Anderson & Son, P. O. Box 193, Phone 466 R5, 
Coffee Springs, Ala. 


ROYAL JELLY in capsules; box of 30 capsules 
with 10 milligrams, royal jelly, each $1.50 to bee- 
keepers, retails for $3.00. Box of 30 capsules with 
25 milligrams each, $2.50 to beekeepers, retails 
for $5.00. Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 12th 
St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


ROYAL JELLY BEAUTY CREAM: 1 oz. royal 
jelly face cream, $3.00; in lots of 12, $20.00. 1 
oz. Deluxe package royal jelly face cream, $5.00, 
12 boxes, $38.00. Prepaid in the U. S. Prairie 
View Honey Co., Detroit 6, Michigan. 


COMB HONEY PRODUCTION, new ideas, plenty 
comb honey every year, all frames sections finish- 
ed, no swarming, regular equipment, our experi- 
ence pollen free and no travel stain. Surprising 
results. Instructions $1.00. Diemer Bee Co., Rt. 2, 
Box 7, Liberty, Mo. 


MAGAZINES 


Archiv fur Bienkunde, International journal for 
Bee Culture and beekeeping economics. Founded 
in the fall of 1918. Oldest economic bee journal 
in the world. Praised again and again for its 
decades of independent teadership through many 
endorsements and advice as a valuable source 
also for the practice. Classic. Yearly DM 5.50. 
Any aspiring beekeeping friend will receive a 
sample copy. Biene-Verglag, Gielbach, Lindau, 
Germany. 


Read the South African Bee Journal. Published 
every two months. Subscription 7/6 per ~vear to 
the Treasurer, P. O. Box 3106, Cape Town, South 
Africa. 


Know interesting facts concerning the bees of 
India through the INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, publish 
ed in English by the Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), 
Ramgarrh Dist. Naini Tal, U.P. India or available 
through them. Subs. Rs9/ or 15 shillings or $2.25 
yearly. Sample copy post free for Rs 's, or s2/6, 
or 20 cents (International Money Order). Payment 
in mint postage stamps of your country accepted. 


YOU'LL LIKE GOAT MILK! Profit and health 
with dairy goats. Sample monthly magazine and 
information FREE. Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. T., 
Columbia, Mo. 


BEE WORLD, the international journal of the Bee 
Research Association published monthly, contains 
the latest research reports on bees and beekeeping. 
With Apicultural Abstracts it costs $5.50 per an- 
num, or $6.00 including membership of the Bee 
Research Association. Apicultural Abstracts only 
$4.50 per annum from the Hon. Subscription Sec- 
retary, Bee Research Association, 10 Barnett Wood 
Lane; ASHTEAD, Surrey, England. 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, Box 189, San An- 
gelo, Texas, the only ranch magazine published 
serving the Angora Goat industry. Subscription 
$3.00. Sample copy 25 cents. 


U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes 
- + +. . and grow bigger every year. 
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We Have a Surplus of 
Select Italian Queens 


As nature’s pattern, we never give 
a nurse colony more than 20 
queen cells at any one time, which 
results in better queens. 


O. K. Anderson & Son 
Post Office Box 193 
Coffee Springs, Alabama 
PHONE NO. 466R5 
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30 years a shipper. Send 
for Free Circulars. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 


| Booking orders now. Over 
Weslaco, Texas 





» 


QUEENS —ITALIANS 
1-10, $1.35 10-49, $1.25 50-up, $1.15 
PIEDMONT APIARIES W. F. Morris 
Rt. 8, Box 182-A Concord, N. C. 








LITTLE’S ITALIAN QUEENS 
ROYAL JELLY 


Booking orders for 1957 season. 
1 to 24, $1.40; 25 to 99, $1.30; 99, up $1.20 


Write for jelly prices. 
LITTLE’S APIARIES 
P.O. Box 122 Shelbyville, Tennessee 
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L Sa - 
THIS SUMMER or THIS FALL ) 
Plan to Visit 
| 7 LAKES RANCH 
for 


The vacation you have so long 
planned 


The rest you have so well earned 


| 





For Rates and Particulars 
Write 


John & Alice Holzberlein | 
7 Lakes Ranch — Meeker, Colo. | 
M ' icieiaiaitinaindl 

















NORMAN’S 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
$1.00 each 


Prompt Service 





SUPERIOR 3-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS, purely 
mated and guaranteed to please. Try them and 
watch your colonies grow. 


(a... , SAS rr $2.00 each 
Ds. OE, WH GO ov occ cccccicccce 3.50 each 
3-lb. pkg. with queen ................ 4.50 each 


Packages shipped F.O.B. or via Parcel Post. 


JOHN A. NORMAN 
ROUTE 1 GRADY, ALABAMA 








aaououNuoeE—eeeeeeS ——— 


CARNIOLAN and 
CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS 

Only source of original 
strain of imported 
queens by the late Al- 
bert G. Hann. 
Queens, $1.35 each, air mail, discount 






































= — )) on quantity. Queens to foreign coun- 
| ‘ tries, $2.00 each. Safe arrival in con- 
HOLLOPETER’S Italian Queens tinental U. S. only. Ready March 1. 
| June Ist - Dec. Ist, $1.00 Each No package bees this season. 
| W. D. REAMS 
WHITE PINE BEE FARM Box 87 LaBelle, Fla. 
Box 810 Rockton, Pa. 

Mi —_______________» AS ________t_t___t_ ~ —__ 
L —— ———_ 
| PACKAGE BEES’ ITALIAN QUEENS 
| Good Producers — Gentle 

You will like them. Good service. | 
| A. R. BANTA Los Molinos, Calif. 
| - __j 
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JENSEN Says: 
Due to an unusually wet, cold, and late spring, the pressure 
has really been on us. But by dint of determination and 
persistence we have about caught up with our schedule. Can 
| accept a few more orders for packages, but hurry as dates 
are being taken fast. Queens of both strains in good supply, 
and remember “There is no substitute for QUALITY with 
SERVICE’. 
Pkgs. with Dadant Pkgs. with Jensen’s 
“Starline’’ Hybrid Queens “Magnolia State’ Italians | 
1-24 25-199 100-up 1-24 25-99 100-up | 
2 Ib. $4.55 $4.30 $4.05 $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 | 
3 |b. 5.65 5.40 5.15 5.35 5.10 4.85 
4 |b. 6.75 6.50 6.25 6.45 6.20 5.95 
Queens 1.70 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.30 1.20 
Clipped and Marked FREE. Air Mail Postpaid. Wire orders usually within 24 hours. 
JENSEN’S APIARIES Telephone 122M Macon, Mississippi U.S.A. J 
iL ip A Be 
PACKAGE BEE SPECIAL 
: May 20th through June 10th only : 
: Light 3-Banded Italians — Any Quantity : 
: 2-lb. package with young mated queen ........$3.00 : 
: 3-lb. package with young mated queen ........ 3.75 : 
: No extra queens available. : 
H SORRY, we are completely sold out on packages with CLOVERLINE : 
: HYBRID ITALIAN QUEENS until 1958 and on extra CLOVER- : 
: LINE queens until July 1st. : 
i CLOVERLINE APIARIES P.O. Box 5126 Columbia, S. C. : 
HIGH QUALITY ITALIAN TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
WANTED b d 20-f dial , 
Queens & Package Bees Lester LaMack, 4310 Washington Ave, Racine, Wis, 
These Prices After May 10th ~ FOR SALE—Once used 60-Ib. cans, like new, 
2-lib. pkg. w/q POT EINE Se Bai $3.50 ge = coated with non-rust. Cloverdale Honey 
POM WE sicnrncsccnncnce ee 


Queens (any number) air mail, ea. 1.00 
Bees are reasonably gentle, very pro- 
lific, and extra good honey gatherers. 
Live arrival and health certificate guar- 
anteed. 
CARLUS T. HARPER 
New Brockton, Ala. 





BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
The Only FORTNIGHTLY Bee 
Journal in the World 
Subscription price 9d. per copy or £1. 


per annum, post free, or $3.00 U.S.A. 
Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents: 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 


Protect Your Future. Buy 
Your Savings Bonds Now. 
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No Matter What Your Interest 
Whether you are a Commercial Beekeeper; a Side- 
line Beekeeper; or a Beginning Beekeeper, — you'll 
find what you want in ABJ. PLUS Science and 
Industry; Honey Plants; Meetings; Crops and Mar- 
kets — AND your questions answered FREE. 

Send for a sample copy. 


American Bee Journal 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 





U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes 
. +... and grow bigger every year. 





THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 
The senior beekeeping journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere provides a complete 
cover of all beekeeping topics in one of 
the world’s largest honey producing coun- 
tries. Publish monthly by Pender Bros. 
ety: Ltd. Box 20, P. O., Maitland, 3N, 
N.S.W., Australia. ~ ee by Bank 
Draft or International M. O. 18/-(approx. 
— per year, post free. Sample copy 
ree on request. 
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= SUCCESS WITH BEES - ot 
(Continued on page 277) J. E. WING & SONS 
| 43 Years Coutinuous Service 
| ar ‘ , lian Package Bees 
| fort is lost in getting the frames of —_ er Queens 
| honey from the supers to the extractor. Our Specialty 
And, of course, close behind, and a lit- Knights Landing, Calif 
tle to the right of the person doing the nig 9, : 
uncapping, is a rack arranged over a 
» | drip pan for frames uncapped before 
: the extractor is ready for them. This is FLOWERS’ QUALITY ITALIANS 
; one of the finest honey houses I've ever yay STAND TEST FOR HONEY GATH- 
) seen, modern, up-to-date. A pump picks ERERS: Gentle, prolific, bred from hives 
up the heated honey, lifts it to the set- —— Perafting and queen yards. 
_y tling tanks. It was not ever thus. During Health certificate with each shipment. We | 
the days when the honey from the ex-  afe,better prepared to serve you wath orn | 
tn, tractor had to be run into a pail or pan, BEES, ‘or shipped a + gesait — | 
= . : a . m s | 
: then lifted by hand and dumped into cash; large orders, $1.00 deposit per pack- | 
5 the strainer over the settling tank, the age; balance two weeks prior shipping | 
: work was done with that same attention —_ Es, ee ee | 
: to every detail, which, in the long run, All Packages with Queens F.O.B. Jesup | 
: will assure anyone of success. Quantity — See Se 
: Requeen every year, check constantly 2-Ib. pkg. $3.75 $3.50 $3.25 
: for disease, for swarming tendencies ae fe 4.59 a | 
: ; -Ib. pkg. 5.75 5.50 5.25 | 
: for room to store honey, see that all 5-lb. pkg. 6.75 6.50 6.25 | 
: colonies are well prepared for the long, @UBENS i ee il yl 
: | winter—these are some of the precau- iRyimg Welivertd'sirmatl or 1000) 
= tions this man practices to assure him FLOWERS BEE Co. Jesup, Ga. U.S.A. 
: of success with bees. : 
unit | ‘ 
a a 
York’s Quality Bred | 
ctor. ° 
Wis. 
ne Package Bees and Queens 
, . US. 
_ The Preference of Leading Honey Producers Pat ct 
Your Choice of 
: Packages with Starline Queens Packages with Italian Queens 
ose Quantity 1-24 25-99  100-up Quantity 1-24 25-99 100 up 
and 2-lb. $4.55 $4.30 $4.05 2-lb. $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
Mar- 3-Ib. 5.65 5.40 5.15 3-Ib. 5.35 5.10 4.85 
4-Ib. 6.75 6.50 6.25 4-lb. 6.45 6.20 5.95 
5-Ib. 785 7.60 7.35 5-Ib. 7.55 7.30 7.05 | 
Extra Queens Extra Queens i 
Starline 1.70 1.60 1.50 Italian 1.40 1.30 1.20 
— Queenless packages — deduct $1.00 per package 
zes Tested Queens, add $1.00 per package or extra queen 
sar. TERMS: Shipments are made FOB Jesup by express, parcel post, or your 
ae truck. Bees are certified bees from our own apiaries, state registered, and 
state inspected. If convenient, small orders cash, and larger orders $1.00 de- 
ER posit per package with balance payable two weeks prior to shipment. 
the 
lete bd 
ot York Bee Company Jesup, Georgia 
ros. 
aN, (The Universal Apiaries ) 
rox. P. O. Box 300 412 W. Orange St. Phones 3522, 3320 
K y 
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“Old Reliable” BERRY’S Italian Bees 


THE PREFERRED STOCK OF LEADING HONEY PRODUCERS 
Oldest Package Shipper South 


America’s Best Package Bees and Finest Queens. INSURE your honey crop with DEPENDABLE 
BERRY Bees (90% of our package bees are under 10 days old). 

After 62 years of Select Breeding, we have settled on our strain of Italian bees as being unsur- 
passed by ANY stock, Hybrid or otherwise, in their relation to honey production, disease, and 
nosema resistance. We have bred repeatedly from MAJOR advertised strains, and abandoned 
hem all as unequal to our ‘OLD RELIABLE” stock. ‘OLD RELIABLE’ bees assure you that you 
have bought the best to be found, regardless of price. They are the Standard of the Beekeeping 
Profession, in leading honey producing areas. We maintain several branches in the Northwestern 
States that enable us to test our strain from both honey production and climatic standpoints. All 
this, along with Competent Breeding, assure you that when a better stock is produced, “OLD RE- 
LIABLE”’ will be the name. 


PRICE LIST OF OUR QUEEN BEES AND PACKAGES OF BEES WITH YOUNG QUEENS 
Quantity Queens 2-lb. w/q 3-lb. w/q 4-lb. w/q 5-lb. w/q 
$4.2 .35 $6.45 $7. 


Prices to May 20th: 1-24 $1.35 5 $5 55 
24-99 1.25 4.00 5.10 6.20 7.30 
100-up 1.15 3.75 4.85 5.95 7.05 
Prices from May 20th: 1-24 $1.00 $3.75 $4.75 $5.75 $6.75 
24-99 95 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 
100-up 90 3.25 4.25 5.25 6.25 


For prices on queenless packages, deduct $1.00 from 
price of queen; all prices F.O.B. Montgomery, Ala. 


Directions telling how to handle and a certificate of Health accompany all shipments. May we 
book your order NOW? Deposit of $1.00 per package required for booking. Remainder remittance 
in full ten days before shipping date. 


References: Union Bank & Trust Co., Montgomery, Ala. Any Bee Journal in the United States or 
Canada. Ask your Extension Agent about us. 


M. C. BERRY & SON 


M. C. BERRY, Pres. CLINTON C. BERRY, Gen. Mgr. 
P. O. BOX 684 MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 























TOPS in Package Bees and Queens 
Get your money’s worth in Dadant Starline Hybrids and/or GARON’S Three- 
Banded Italians. 
April prices apply until May 15th 
Prices from May 16th 





QUEENS 
Italians Starlines 2-lb. w/a 3-lb. w/q 4-lb. w/q 
1-24 $1.00 $1.65 $3.65 $4.60 $5.55 
25-99 95 1.55 3.55 4.60 5.45 
100-up .90 1.45 3.45 4.40 5.35 
For Packages with Starline Queens add 25¢ per package. 
GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 





















ITALIAN. .. “GULF BREEZE”. . . .QUEENS 
en Save time and increase your crops with ‘‘GULF BREEZE’’ queens. We are queen 
(AW GA) specialists and have a large capacity to assure prompt SERVICE. 
ttt & PRICES — TO MAY 15th AFTER MAY 15th 
ae a Quantity 1-49 ........ $1.10 a OES $1.00 
Ny 0 ee 1.00 eee 90 
. BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 
“4 








U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes... . . 
and grow bigger every year. 
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: Better-Bred Queens 
Three-Banded Italians 


If you were unable to get 
your packages in April, do 
not lose your crop. Just 
buy larger packages in 
May. Our prices after May 
10th will be — 


any quantity 


2-H. plage. W/@ ....ece00- 3.25 
3-Ib. pkgs. w/q .......... 4.00 
Dt <pituascenaaeaees -75 


Calvert Apiaries 


Calvert, Alabama 





CRIIIIIIIITI 








{- eee —=) 
Italian Queens for May Delivery 
| OE _ gitatereeereettine..o% $1.40 
UE TEES TE sensestcsiusindeniniinnecs 1.30 


ot of meme, 
No more package orders. Thanks. 
WEAVER APIARIES 


Navasota, Texas 
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A Modern Theory on Swarming 





Don’t expect queen bees to overwork 
themselves. They will only prepare to 
swarm. Details in booklet sent for 25c 
coin. 


W. F. PERSCHBACHER 
9620 107A Ave. Edmonton, Alta., Can. 





Canada’s 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 
Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 





| The New Zealand Beekeeper 

The Quarterly Magazine of the 

National Beekeepers’ Association 

of New Zealand. Better Beekeep- 

ing—Better Marketing. Subscrip- 

tion, 8 shillings per year, payable 
to 





THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand 
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JUST NEWS 


(Continued from page 307) 


The registration fee for the Pennsyl- 
vania Short Course to be held August 
12 to 16, is $5.00 for Pennsylvania bee- 
keepers and $7.50 for those from other 
states. To register, write to A. C. Sny- 
der, Director of Agricultural Short 
Courses, Tyson Building, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pa. 
—E. J. Anderson. 


Meetings of the New Hampshire Bee- 
keepers’ Association are the third Sat- 
urdays of May, June, July and August. 
The May meeting will be held at the 
State University at Durham. The June 
meeting is at Dr. Sander’s home in Can- 
dia. The July meeting is at Phil Town- 
send’s experimental bee yard and 
Grange Hall in Meriden. The August 
meeting is at Ansel B. Moshier’s place 
in Warner. — Walter J. Berry, Sec.- 
Treas. 








% — 
QUEENS 
ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 
Nice 1-24 25-99 100-up 


large queens, $1.15 $1.10 $1.00 
May 21st to May 30th, ea. .90 
June queens, each ........ -70 
At reduced prices add 5 cents per 
queen for air mail. 

Send us your order of 1 or 1000. 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 
Bunkie, La. 




















\ —J 
EF + let 
Quality THE BEST! Quality 
ITALIAN! 
QUEENS! 

oo eee kbepekmenes $1.35 | 
— eeeenepnceere 1.30 
easement 1.20 | 
WED ceuccnsdccoscsccess 1.10 


Postpaid | 
Health certificate with each order. | 
We are in our new location in the famous 
RED RIVER VALLEY of Northeast Texas. 
32 Years as Queen Breeders 


United Apiaries 
Rt. 1 ARTHUR CITY, TEXAS 
Owned and Operated by 
M. E. and GLADYS COPLIN 
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pro STOVER’S 
Sny- 
Short | 
vani BEES AND QUEENS 
be a. 
| 
| 
pe. |? ITALIANS OR CAUCASIANS | 
| Sat- 1 
ane | 
h = 
‘an Rush your order in, we still have a good many May dates | 
‘in open. Our bees are exceptionally good this spring — queens | 
and 
ugust should be too. 
place i 
and : No deposit required to book your order. : | 
—- Prices to May 20th : 
: Lots of Queens 2-lb. & Qn. 3-lb. & Qn. 4-lb. & Qn. 5-lb. & Qn. : 
NS : 1-24 $1.40 $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 $7.55 : 
- : 
no ? 25-99 1.30 4.00 5.05 6.10 7.AS : 
70 || | = 100-499 1.20 - 3.75 4.75 5.75 6.75 : | 
er : : 
0 ; Tested queens $2.50 each : 
Prices after May 20th 
_} |: 1-24 $.90 $3.75 $460 $5.45 $6.25 : 
— 25-499 .80 3.25 4.10 4.95 5.75 | 
ty Large lots  —-.75 3.00 3.85 4.70 5.50 1 
| 
| Tested queens $2.00 each 
| 
| THE STOVER APIARIES 
Mayhew, Miss. 
| 
—J 
LTURE ‘ 
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PACKAGE BEES QUEENS 
‘SITALIANS’? | 
Wilbanks offers you tested stock proven for honey producing | 
ability and easy handling. Satisfied customers through the years 
: y assure you of the greatest value here. 
aif RICES 1-9 10-49 50 up 
ADD 2-lb. pkg. with young laying queen $4.24 $4.00 $3.75 
ox 3-lb. pkg. with young laying queen 5.35 5.10 4.85 
4-Ib. pkg. with young laying queen 6.45 6.10 5.85 
PE ED vc ecesnvacnsseapns 1.40 1.30 1.20 
Shipments by Express, Parcel Post, or your Truck 
Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 
THE WILBANKS APIARIES Claxton, Georgia 
, | 
THREE BAND and PURE ITALIAN HYBRID : 
Package Bees and Queens , 
We ship pure worker bees by mail, express, or truck—with queens 
introduced or not whichever you like. We guarantee live arrival. 
1957 PRICES 
Each with a Young Laying Queen 
Lots of 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 5 Ibs. | 
ltoill, Each...... $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 $7.55 
12 to 29, a EE 4.05 5.10 6.15 7.20 | 
30 or More, Each ...... 3.85 4.85 5.85 6.80 
Untested Queens, 1 to 11, $1.40; 12 to 29, $1.30; 30 or more, $1.20. | 
Tested Queens, $2.00 each. 
| JACKSON APIARIES P.O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. ne 
A —_ 
: BEES QUEENS } _ 
= Rearing Italian bees and queens of reliable quality is our only business. : Ham] 
=: 47 Years Experience = 1-24 
= 1 to 24 25-99 100-up z 25-99 
: 2-lb. pkg. with queen ................ $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 : 99 uy 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen ................ 5.35 5.05 4.75 3 
4-Ib. pkg. with queen ................ 6.45 6.10 5.75 : 
5-lb. pkg. with queen .............+-.. 7.55 7.15 6.75 : 
QUES 2 occ ccc cece ccc cccccccccces 1.40 1.30 1.20 
For queenless packages deduct $1.00 per package. Tested queens $2.50. 2 H. C 
All queens postpaid. Packages F.O.B. s — 
W. E. PLANT Hattiesburg, Miss. : pam 
* Oeeaceees seeceeuge ' sneeenenseesnsssa™ 
Package | é, NORMAN BROS. 
of Bright 3-Banded 25 
mi Italians 
BEES and QUEENS mit NOW READY. Fine quality bees 5C 
t. 3h as pore epenaapble service. oll 
124 25.99 ow PF WY — gusgrten health caficoe, ul Q 
Queens $1.40 $1.30 $1.20 34 YEARS AS SHIPPERS ai 
2ibs.& Q. 4.25 4.00 3.75 — PRICES — 1-11 a an 
- . wi OR iiccoacccs Be . 
3-Ibs. & Q. 5.35 5.05 4.75 >. pk. — = bees nee aets "S00 475 i 
Unteste ED Saha ick Kae wk weld i } { 
J. F. McVay Package ans F.O.B. Express. If by Parcel Post, 
add postage. a 
Jackson, Alabama NORMAN —s. APIARIES 
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| Orders are Going Out on Time 
ng | 
“4 ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS 
5 
2-lb. pkg. w/qns. ...... $3.00 any number | 
) | 3-lb. pkg. w/qns. ...... 4.00 any number | 
| Untested queens ....... 1.00 any number | 
Se Tested queens ......... 1.50 any number | 
= Larger pkgs., add ...... 1.00 per pound | | 
— @ Prompt delivery Delivered prices on request. Above | I 
4 @ More honey from bees prices are F.O.B. except queens which | | 
@ Satisfaction in every way are delivered by mail. | 
If you need more information, write us please. | | 
| P.O. Box 115, State Line, Mississippi | 
__¥% 
— THREE-BANDED ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
U1NEEN gy Shipped anywhere in United States and Canada 
1957 Prices FOB Queens | 2-Ib. & 3-Ib. & 4-Ib. & 5-Ib. & 
Hampton, S.C. each Queen Queen Queen Queen 
: 1-24 pkgs. $1.30 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 
: 25-99 pkgs. 1.20 3.75 4.75 5.75 6.75 
: 99 up 1.10 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 
: (For queenless packages deduct the price of queen) 
: Queens clipped and painted if desired. Health certificate with each shipment. 
: Guaranteed safe arrival. Shipper rated in Dun & Bradstreet 
: TERMS: One-third with order, balance 15 days before shipment. 
: H. C. BRUNSON P.O. Box 188 Phones: 2161 & 5303 Hampton, S. C. 
7 — 
a SELECT We sell quality bred Italian Queens | 
= ITALIAN QUEENS and package Bees ‘ ! 
: Italian Queens .......... 1.25 
P 1-24 ....... $1.40 each 3-Ib. pkg. Bees with Queen, $6.00 
1.20 each Postage Paid Delivered to You. 
bees 50 & over .... 1.10 each We are always in the market 
be hi d sd for Quality Honey. 
es pone h ted postpal Send sample. 
RS airmail. Live delivery guar- 
210 | fo ted i THE FRED W. MUTH CO. | 
= ‘ 2315 Florence Avenue, | 
1.00 JOHN S. SHACKELFORD Cincinnati 6, Ohio | 
_— Rio Oso, Calif. Phone: AVon - 1 - 5583 
) 7] AS -— “Jj 
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Look for this Sign 
ou W: 







= Trade Mk. Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 


Queens 


WS... 00. GO 
Be cctccss Te 
100-up ...... 1.15 








When y ant 
QUALITY AT LOW COST 





KELLEY’S ISLAND 


Improved three-banded Ital- 
ian bees and hybrid queens 
direct from our own farm. 
Shipments start April Ist, ex- 
press or parcel post shipment. 
Thousands of extra queens. 


3-Ib. w/q 
$5.25 
5.00 
4.75 


2-Ib. w/q 
$4.25 
4.00 
3.75 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. Clarkson, Ky. 
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